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CONDITIONS. 

The Christian Secretary is published every 
Mooday morning, at Central Row, six rods 
South of the State llouse, at Two Dollars a 
wear, if paid in three months from the time of 
subscribing, if not x0 addition of 50 cents, ex- 
cept where there ts aspecial agreement other- 
wise. LJ” Postage paid by subscribers. 

The profits of this paper are, by the Conven- 
tion, held sacred to the cause of Missions. 

A discount of twelve anda half per cent. 
will be made to Agents who receive and pay 
for five or more copies, 

Allsubscriptions are understood to be made 


for one year, unless there is a special agree- | 


ment to the contrary, at the time of subseri- 
bing. 

Twenty-five cents will be allowed to AceNrTs 
for every good subscriber which they shall 
obtain for the Secretary, and returo the 
oames to this office. 

I?” No paper will be stopped except at the 


option of the publisher, until notice is given, | 


and arrearages paid. 
Allletterson the subject of this paper, or 
Communications for it, should be addressed to 


the Editor ofthe Christian Secretary—posrt | 


PAID. 
*.* Advertisements inserted at the usual 
prices. 


From the American Buptist Magazine. 
An account of the Union Meeting, recently held | 
in Vermont, by the Congrega!ionalisis and 
the Baplists. From the Minutes of the Fair- 

field I aptist Asso tation, Sept. 1025. 

Ata meeting of the North-western Con- 
gregational Association, holden at Geor- 
gia, in June, 1823, the Rev. Messrs. Asa 
Lyon, Luther P. Blodget, and Asaph 
Morgan, were appointed a Committee to 
attend the Baptist Fa:rfield Association, 
for the purpose of conferring with them 
upon the expediency of forming a union 
between the Congregational and Baptist 
denominations, in the vicinity of the two 
Associations. This Committee attended 
the Fairfield Association holden at Jeri- 
cho, Sept. 17, 1823, & proposed a confer- 
ence on the subject of union. The Fair- 
field Association accordingly appointed 
Roswell Mears, Phineas Culver, J. D. 
Farnsworth, A. Sabin, N. Culver, and 
Peter Chase, a Committee to hold this 
conference. The two Committees met 


at Mr. Blodget’s, and after some consulta- | for wonnding the Redeemer in the house | communion. 


tion agreed to recommend, that a meeting 
be held in Georgia, on the second 
Wednesday of June, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
1824; that the ministers and private 
brethren of the several churches, be af 
fectionately invited to attend ; and that the 
evening of the preceding Sabbath be 
spent by each, in solemn prayer for the 
Divine blessing. 

Agreeably to this appointment, the two 
denominations met at Georgia, and the 
Rev. Mr. Blodget preached from Rom. 
xiv. 1. Mr. Mears was chosen Modera- 
tor, and A. Sabin, and W. Smith, Sribes. 
After a short recess, business was resu- 
med, and a Committee oi overtures ap- 
pointed, who recommended that each de. 
nomination exhibit the points upon which 
they agree with the other, and those upon 
which they disagree. The report was 
adopted ; and they exhibited as follows : 


Statement made by the Baptists. 


Every real Christian must rejoice at 
the least indication of an increasing union 
amongst the followers of the Lamb. It is 
by mutual intercourse and inquiry, that 
the happy era will be accelerated, when | 
the watchmen shall see eye to eye. It) 
has ever been a matter of regret that! 
when we meet, we meet not as perfectly | 
united in the same mind and in the same | 
judgment, but as members of churches of | 
different denominations. But as we all 

rofess to be followers of Christ, and to 
walk by the same rule, and as we experi- 
ence the same trials, and have the same 
doubts and fears, and expect finally to en- 
Jey the same home, it does appear to be 
of great importance that we be a band of 
brethren, while on our pilgrimage be- 
low. Numerous are the considerations 
that bind the children of God together, and 
that ought to influence them under all 
circumstances to endeavour ‘to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

We rejoice that, so much union does 
eixst between us upon the principal points 
of religion, and that our present meeting 
is not for contention, but to ‘ follow alter 
the things which make for peace.” 

1. We are agreed in very many of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. The 
total moral depravity of the human heart, 
the necessity of regeneration by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, the deity and 
atonement of Jesus Christ, justification by 
faith, the certainty of the saints’ perse- 
verance in holiness, a general judgment, 
the everlasting happiness of the righteous, 
and the endless punishment of the wickes 
in a future world, are principles which 
we unitedly inculcate, and maintain as pil- 
lars in our system of religious trath. 

2. Weare agreed in respect to our re- 
ligious experiences, and as far as we can 


/tism, and administered it in the same way 
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jthe followers of Christ, we believe that 
we have experienced the same great 
change of heart, which enables us to dis- 
cern the things of the Spirit. 

3. We are agreed that the grand ob- 
ject of pursuit, isthe glory of God in the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, and the salvation of the souls of 
men. 

4. Weare agreed also as t6 the means 
by which this great object is te be promo- 
ted. The Sacred Scriptures, the preach- 
ing of the gospel, the ordinances, Baptism 
‘and the Lord’s Supper, the singing of 
praise, prayer in’ pablick and tn private, 
meetings for religious conferences, and 
contributions for religions charitable ob- 
jects, are amongst the most important 
means which we are authorized to use, 
for the enlargement of the Redeemer’s 
i kingdom, 

But whilst we rejoice that our views 
so far harmonize, we have to regret that 


|on several important points we are so un- 
[happy as to disagree, in respect to the 
| distinction between the covenant of grace. 
land the covenant of circumcision made 


|with Abraham ; the ministry and baptism 


of John; the subjects and design of bap- 
tism, and what baptism is, the commence- 
ment of the gospel church, the constitu- 
tion upon which it is founded, and who 
are properly qualified for membership ; 


and as a union is forming between the|the rule of our fiith and practice. 
Presbyterian and Congregational denom- | 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 
inations, probably we should not agree in 


the mode of charch-governinent and disci- 
pline. 

A desire to effect a union between thie 
two denominations, ought to break down 
every wall of partition, which has been 
raised by prejudice, party spirit, sectari- 
an notions, tradition, or a want of kaow!- 
edge of each other’s views of gospel 
truth, bat ought not in the least degree to 
influence us to relinquish any point oi 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures. | 
We are sensible also, that a union other | 
than an understanding one, would but fay | 
a foundation for future disturbances, and | 


of his friends, instead of promoting his! 
kingdom. In order that our inquiries 
may be concentrated, and that we may 
mutually receive and communicate light, 
we beg leave to present the following ar- 
ticles as expressing the views of the two 
denominations respectively, on those 
points upon which we do not agree. 

1. The Baptists believe that the cov- 
enant of grace, [by way of eminence so 
called] existed alone between the Father 
and the Son, that it is distinct from the 
covenant of circumcision, and every oth- 
er covenant made with man, that the con- 
ditions of it were the obedience and death 
of Christ, and that the subjects of its prom- | 
ises are the spiritual seed of Christ, or 
true believers. 

We understand the Congregationalists | 
to believe, that the covenant of circumcis- 
ion was the covenant of grace, that the 
same covenant exists between God and 
each believing parent in all ages, that the 
conditions of it ure the faithfulness of the 
parent, and that the subjects of its prom. 
ises are the natural seed of Abraham, and 
of believing parents. 

2. The Baptists} believe, that though 
the ministry of John was in some sense 
peculiar, yet it was the beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ,* and that he re- 
quired the same things in order to bap- 


as did the Apostles, i. e. he baptized up- 
on a profession of repentance, and of faith 
in the coming Meesiah—in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

We understand the Congregationalists 
to believe that John was a legal adminis- 
trator, and of course that his baptism was 
not gospel biuptism. 

The Baptists believe that our Lord Je- 
sus Christ submitted to the baptism of 
John, in order to ratify the institution,{ 
and that his example sas followed by his 


| Lord 


iper isa gospel ordimance to be observed 


}as Congregationalists are ever ready to 


| minion, and final judgment of Jesus Christ. | sion only, but any application of water tor 


symbol of the object of guspel faith, i. e. {im it, faith is imputed for righteoosuess as; powers wheresoever we are, and are Re- 
of a Saviour dead, buried, and raised | it was to him, so that true believers now, , sured they are the ordinance of God 
. . ' , j 4 7 " mai i vy ial . * 
again, to abolish death and secure # gla-|as isnac was, are Abraham’s seed, and hey believe no part of the Old Testa- 
rious resurrection, for all who believe in| hetrs according to the same ecve aod im s bind: . 
ve v4 be aaa g dant ane i > Ae upon us, any farther than 
. | promise, fs found to be re-enacted or enforeed i 
We understand the ‘They believe the covenant with Abra-'the New Testament Henee they .% ‘e 
it t,? e © = et 
| dam was merely a temporal covenant, not |{hemselves New Testament saints 3 i 
| essentially distinct from that of Horeb, and | even in proving onr oblicati A 
Be A > proving onr obligation to obserre 
is now waxed old and vanished away ; | the Lord’aday, do pot produce the fourtl 
| that the church now stands in a Setter cov- | commandment. 
ve was established Upon better 8. ne beheve the first day of the 
| gar week, the Lord's day, is now the Sabbath 
We believe that as we are day, which we should keep holy, calli 
}same covenant which Abrahoin was, and | it a delight, the boly of the Lord cee 


as he isthe father of us all, we are bound nie nt shoul ere 
bd ple, and ‘ould thereon honor him, not 


} 
Congregafionalistis | 


to beliewe, that baptism was desiened tor 
a seal of the cov >nant. 
5. The Baptists believe, that nothing 
but an immersion of the body in water tn 
the name ot {he Trinity, t3 valid baptsin. 
| We understand the Congregationalists 
to believe that sprinkling, pouring, or im 
mersion, is valid baptism. 

6. Ibe Baptists believe that the consli- 


| 


under the 


| tation of the visible gospel church, is to to walk in his steps, and obey the com-/doing our own Ways, bor speaking our 
be found in the New Testament only, and| mands which he oveyed; therefore, own words, ; . 

jis distinct {rom the constitution of the Jew- | he put the seal of the righteou-ness of his They believe that the first day of the 
ish church, in respect to the qualifications | faith epon his natural seed, upon, week is not holy time more — other 
for membership, [none being admitted | those whose education was wholly under) days, 

but such as believe,] and in respect to its | his control,so we should prt the se.lof 9. We believe that he who makes a 
offices, discipline, mode of worship, &c. | the righteousness of our faith, upon all to creditable profession of experimental re- 


me 7 


: ) gat | who we stand in the s ' elation. ligion, is sound in his faith, and is baptized 
to believe that the constitution of the gos- Chey believe that as thot covenant and with water inany of its modes of applica- 
pel church, isto be found in the Old Tes- | #5 seal are now both done away, they are tion, isa meet subject for cueneaana in 
tament more expressly than in the New, nuder no such obligation. gospel ordinances, and accordingly we 
and that the church is in all We believe that the gospel dispen- | are ready to partake with all sach, 
ages, the gospel church being but a con- | °*lon oF kingdom of hearen, which was | They believe that every one who has 
tinuation of the Jewish. (hand when Christ was on earth, was not|not heen immersed in water is unbapti- 

7. In some other articles we consider | !"troduced till the Cay « f Pentecost, that! zed, and conseqnent!y unfit for commu. 
!both denominations agreed. We are| the ministry of John wags a preparation | nion at the Lord’s table, and according? 
| agreed that the Holy Bible is the word of | !r the coming of Christ, and that his bap-| they refnse to commune with such. d 
God, and is given to us by inspiration, for | 18 was not gospel baptism, nor was it so | (To be concluded next week.) 

considered by the Aposiles, ote 

They believe that the gospel commen-| The following curious illustration of 
8. We are agreed that the first day of | ced with the ministry of Jobo, and that) {ndian chametar was inclosed in a letter 
his baptism was gospel baptism. ‘to the ed.tor of the National Intelligencer 
a S. We believe that the children of be-j and inserted in that paper. If ev , 
primitive | ne a. eb reese su yea one, who forfeits bis character for integri- 
Acts carta Sl ak aie PP jig we Se ‘Ys were treated with the same coniempt 
ppeperts Se ap Sy s of the fields and | as the news-shuuter,we should have less 
‘of the herds were, under the Jewish cer- | reason to complain of man’s dishonest 
;emonial law, because they are to be spe-|—-N H. R, . 7 
cially dedicated to God, and that under | 
‘the belief of this important troth, the! 
Apostles baptized the households of be | 
Baptists to their communion, | lievers with themselves, when they alone 
without disputing their baptism ; we are professed their faith. 
agreed that immersion is an acceptable | They believe that this holiness only 
baptism, to answer the prerequisite to, '"°""S legitimacy, and that where honse- 
_holds were baptized at the same time, 
‘each individual made a personal profes- 
'sion,. 
4. We believe that baptism, as it is the 


We understand the Congregationalists 


the same 


es ee 


ithe week ougiit to be observed unto the 
asa christian Sabbath, 
taught by the example 
disciples. 
_) 

3. Wea 


as We are 
ol the 
See Jonu xx. 19, 2b. 


agreed that the Lord’s sun- 
‘ 


by the church. We are agreed that bap- 


lismis a prerequisite to communion ; and 


He ONCE TOLD A LIF, 


Was the emphutical language used to 
me by an Indian in the year 1794, when 
| was attending to the surveying of a large 
ody of lands in what was then called the 
French Creek country, and west of the. 
Allegany river, and as some of my people: 
were killed by the western Indians, I 
found it necessary, while the surveying 
was going on, to visit the ladian towne, 
on the Alleghany cviver. frequently jo. 
they were inhabited by the Senecas. 
Gen. Wayne was then on his way with his 
army to the Indian settlements on the Mi- 
ami river of the Lake. One day when I 
was at the Cornplanter’s town, the news 
shout (as it is called) was heard, all the 
Indians in the village immediately retired 
to their houses, (and even the dags went 
with them) when an old man went out to 
meet the person who brought the news, 
aod to take him to the long or couneil 
house, where a fire was made, and re- 
freshments carried to bim, and time given 
him to dress aod paint himself so ag to 
appear decent. Wheo sufficient time had 
elapsed for these operations to be per- 
formed the Chiefs went first to the house, 
andes the young men were following, { 
asked an Indian who spoke English, and 
‘o whom as he professed to be a priest, 
physician and conjurer, [ gave the name 
of Doctor, whether there was any im- 


receive 


We are agreed that believers in Jesus 
Christ, immersed upon a profession of 
their faith in him by a proper administra-|. *° | , 
tor, and steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine, | '™'4ng ordinance of the gospel church. 
and in fellowship with each other, can |!* 80tto be repeated, is culled the cir- 
consistently commune together. {co of Christ, ane signifies the 

“same important truths, is the seal of the 
; righteousness of our faith, as circumcision 

We are happy to believe that we agree | was te Abraham, and should be adminia- 
with our brethren of the Baptist church- | tered to the same subjects. 
es in this vicinity, in the following partic-| They believe that baptism is not a seal 
ulars : of the same things as circumcision was, 
4. In all doctrines concerning the be- land should be administered only to pro- 
ing, pertection, personality, sovereignty, | fessed believers. 
and providence of God. | 5, We believe that, as we are to be 

2, Concerning the divinity, personality, | baptized with water, and not in water, and 
atonement, righteousness, exaltation, do-|as the original word signilies not immer- 


Statement made by the Cong regationalists. 


3. The nature, extent, and anchangea- cleansing, whether it be sprinkling, wash- 


bleness of moral obligation. ing, or bathing, the sprinkling of water by 
4. The entire depravity, and condem-/a proper administrator on a raeet subject 
natiou of fallen man, the eternal election lie the name of the Trinity, is gospel! bap- 
of some to holiness and inmortal life, |tism; and it would also be vaul, were 
through the regeneration of the spirit and ithe water applied by pouring or plung- 
faith in Christ, not by works, but wholly | ing. 
of grace, and the certain perseverance of| They believe that baptism means im- 
all those who are thus chosen and renew-! mersion only, and that no other mode o! propriety in going to hear the news? 
ed, to final glory. |applying water is valid. He said No, and that as | was received as 
5. The existence ofachurch composed| 6. We believe that the church of Christ a friend and visitor, allthe houses were 
of professedly trne christians, under the | has been the same in all ages—ihat its vie- | open to me, and if [ did not go without 
superintendance of Bishops or Elders. and | ible form, as distinct and separate from ‘any ceremony it would appear as if [ 
Deacons ; that each individual church so | the world, under a visible seal, began in| doubted their words and hospitality, which 
constituted, bas all the ecclesiastical au- the famiiv of Abraham, and has continued | was considered as the greatest affront that 
thority which Christ has left on earth, the same, under the same covenant and eould be pet on an lndian.—For if there 
and from their decision there can be no seal of the same faith, unto the present| was any secret business going on, they 
appeal. ‘time; thus Abraham is the father of as) wonld inform me of it in a friendly way, 
6. That all professing religion, are to! all, and the blessing of Abraham is come and then! might retire. I accordingly 
observe the first day of the week—attend | upon the Gentiles. went into the house with bim, when the 
on secret, family, and publick prayer,| They believe that the church, under |Chicts immediately rose and gave me a 
preaching of the word—the sacrament of Abraham, and Moses, and the prophets, seat among them ; all the Indiana in the 
baptism and the Lord’s supper, and main- | was but a typical church ; that it ceased house were smoking their pipes when I 
tein constant and strict discipline, in the when the gospel was introduced, and that’! camein; and the stranger was sitting op- 
frill expectation of eternal happiness to/the church of Cheist was then first erect-| posite the chiefs, on a seat, or rather plat- 
the righteous, and of endless misery to/ ed. form by himself; and the time appeared 
the wicked. 7. We believe that all things contained! to me very long, as | was anxious to hear 
7. That these important doctrines are|in the Old Testament, excepting the pe- the news, being much interested in the 


disciples, and is to be followed by us. 

We understand the Congregationalists 
to believe that Christ was baptized, to in- 
itate him into the priest’s office, according 


is not to be followed by us.} 
3. The Baptists believe that none are 
proper subjects of baptism, but such as 


buried, and who have been raised to walk 
in newness of life. 
We understand the Congregationalists 


whether infants or adults, are proper 
subjects of baptism, and that faith in the 
subject, in this case, is not.a prerequisite. 

4. The Baptists. believe that the de- 
sign of Baptism was, that it should be a 


*See Mark i. 1. 
+See Campbell's Translation. 


gain evidence of each other that we are 


tSee Fish and Crene. 


to the law of Moses, and that his example | 


are dead to sin, whose old man has been) 


to believe that the seed of believers, | 


|all plainly tanght in the Scriptures of the | culiarities of the ceremonial law and the event,as the Indians bad been delibera- 
|Old and New Testaments, which are the | civil regulations which belong to the The-' ting whether or not they would permit 
| word of God, a divine revelation, and our | ocracy, are as much binding apon us, a5 me to continne surveying or send me out 
only and perfect rule. of faith and prac-| they were on those who lived in the days of the country ; and what surprised me was 
tice.* of the Patriarchs, of Moses or the Proph- ‘that noone, contrary to their usual custom 
But there are certain points of great,| ets ; that they are of as much authority asked bim for the news, and I was ata 
though comparatively of smaller moment, | to us, as if they had been spoken or writ. loss to account for their conduct. Even- 
jin which, it is believed, we are so unhappy | ten immediately to us, or were now a tn ily, the Indian himself prefaced the ba- 
tas to differ. f part of the New Testament. They were siness with telling them, hejhad no doabt, 
1. We believe that the covenant reyeal-| uniformly quoted by the Aposiles as hav- as they knew he had been tothe west, 
,edto Abraham, and in which he and ail ing this authority. The cere: nial law they would be gratified in hearing his 
trae believers therein are accepted, and is not now binding, because it was buta news; to w hich no one in the company 

of which circumcision waa the seal. was. shadow of heavenly things, of zood things appeared to assent or to negative. 
the covenant of grace, which the law did to come, and the coming of the things shad- He then gave an-account of an affair 
not disannul, that it has continued the owed, has superseded and removed it out| between a convoy of Americans, whe 
same to this time, and to all who believe of the way; the true Priest being come, were carrying reinforcements and provie 
ata res) kerio there is of necessity a change of the law. ions to one of our frontier posts, and the 
e Clerk bas altered the numbering of The civil regulations of the Theocracy ludians, and that they had killed the com- 

some of the following sectious in both state- |, t- tiene because thet = di ffi and 3 ' f 

| ments, in order to have the corresponding sub- are net now in force, ecause tha gov be ing officer and a namber of our mea 4 
ernment does pot now exist; bat weare/and after he had related all he bad to 


} . 
commanded to be subject to the higher say, no one asked him for any further 


jects in this part of the statements, marked 
| with corresponding numbers. 
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quarter of the globe ; then will be kind- 
led in their bosoms a missionary flame, 
which they will communicate to their fa- 
milies, their brethren, and their neigh- 
bours ; then their hearts will be opened 
to give, and they will present their free 
will offerings, saying, Our heart is as 


186 


the churches. Doubtless it would be said 
to him, We are unacquainted with the 
Convention, its objects, &c. we want to 
see and know for ourselves what you are 


particulars of the action, or for any cor- 
roborating circumstance, which appeared 
to me very unaccountable as | ve ra 
iy observed they were particularly po- 
lite * ts ae a sr and aod | doing, before we can undertake with you: 
very cautious of doing or saying any | your Convention is too far from us, &c. 
thine to hurt their feelings. Soon after, | Bat, brethren, must we tell you, that un- retest tei Penal Ve 
the Chiefs and the other Indians began to | less there is an tocrease of funds, an a-| your beart, = our p : ae - Te 
Jeave the house gent cannot be employed to traverse the | possessions. ur — sir al: , 
‘| left the hoese with the Doctor, and | state, and lay before the churches the te | mint semen Mage se eesee 
soon as we had passed the door, [ expres- titute condition of millions at home and | love o " rit will di ig! Prange 
ss tha manner in which |abroad, that he may provoke them to love | as the frie nds ol missions, and become va 
phe Sennee * land to good works in the missionary |loable aoxiliaries in furnishing the desti- 
cause? It is apparent, then, that some tute with the bread of life. We are con- 
| more eficient measures must be taken to | fident in the opinion that when county s0- 
strancers——and that | would thank him to | awaken their attention, and to concentrate | cieties receers py TE I a arom — 
morn ine > cause of | When he/the energies of the denomination. ber of churches than has heretofore, wi 
ut tay abs ni at te h consider-| In connexion with the foregoing re- | ewbrace and forward the views of the 
Js solbrebvne eee We dhe told a|marks, then, we would observe, that or a rabonsiang : mi reese? i ceed cob 
lie -”” end he continued, ‘* what the man | object of the Convention is partially abun ant y rep ears , 5 - eH ov 
aid iW be ‘sb'true may besonot. Weldeteated, by the plan on which it ts or- ary interest flouris to ah egree . ve 
said may | + Re, aws man has tojganized. Notwithstanding the church- | unknown in the state. So shall the church- 
yw te -, hy Pope Mee liar. But | es of which it ts composed, are located in | es in Connecticut. perform an igportant 
ke iowa Sotiews him or not it is not| different sections of the state, it is very | part in the work which, under God, shall 
whether we believe him ort or to sav difficult to-ebtain that particolar know- | make glad the wilderness and the solitary 
had ‘ledge of the situation of all those who are place, and cause the desert to blossom as 
i. nv anestions about the ficht, | unable to support constant preaching | the rose. These remarks, brethren, are 
a ee n to} respectfully submitted to your considera- 


yor amat tly which is quite ne- 

“at ' at eratification to| among themselves. whic q a | 

it would have been a great gratiicaul | ee : 

him as he would bh sve concluded some of | cessary to enable the Board to determine | tion. Should the plan proposed meet 


the company did believe him, which is a| where the labour of missionaries is most jyo0r sapere pba SK 0 eas 
nine we do not indulge any person in,jaeeded. Nay, it may be presumed, that | ward the 06) y con g 
ie, sheen enilry of telling a lie ;’— | within the limits of the Convention, there | mation of county societies. 
oie bonctedad by saying, ‘* he is all ona} are many feeble, destitute churches, with | A member of the Convention. 
7 which the Board is quite unacquainted ; | ——— 
|. caen' aa . aq FOR THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 
ee ‘and which languish sor want of help. % , v" Sis di 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. | Circumstances often concur to point out | The influence of The Baptist Church- 
, ; ‘certain places as fields for immediate ex- esi Connecticut. 
To the Sapirst ertion. ‘Thither the missionary should; Mr. Editor—I am not disposed to write 
Beloved Brethren—The claims on o8T | he hastened without delay. His pr sence, | 4 panegyri¢ on the Baptist Churches tn 
charity and personal exertions for the al-!1;. preaching, his prayers, his exhorta-| ay section of our country ;—neither 
yancement of Jesus’ kivgdom, are very | tions, all way be productive of lasting be- should | esteem it decorous or modest ina 
great. ‘They are authorized and enfor-| yet, But let the propitious moment | Baptist to arrogate to himself, or to his 
ced by heaven; and we, of course, are| pase unimproved, and his labour after- | denomination, the honour of having ef- 
debtors. “ Lam debtor, saith Paul, both! wards may be nearly fruitless. It is es- | fected all the good which has been done 
to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both | sential, then, that the situation of the | to the citizens of Connecticut, or of any 
to the wise and to the unwise.’’ Much! -hurches be known, that the needy may | sister state, by the Church of Christ.— 
must be done before all nations shall pos-| he seasonably assisted, & the beneficence | We think too respectfully of our Episco- 
sess the gospel, which is able to make them | of the Convention be equally divided. It | palian, and Methodist, and Congregational 
or, every destitute!j, pot, however, in the power of the | brethren, to attempt such an enterprise. 
congregation enjoy the stated ministration | Board to search out those that are situated Should a writer, or preacher, endeavour 


of the word. 


sed my surprise, 

. ' a t! ; 
they treated the man who brought ae 
news, as it was so different from any treat- | 
ment | had before seen when visited by 


our custom to let him know it, 
any thing on ‘the subject, for if we 


as dead.”’ 


hurches in Connecticut. 


wise unto salvation ; 


But our means, in compar- | in remote parts of the state; nor, in the | show the influence of the church, or 
ison of the work to be accomplished, are | p-esent system, are there any fixed chan- | rather of the Christian Religion, on the 
small: Nothing then, should be lost.— | nels by which the necessary information | Morals, and the civil happiness of any 
Time should not be spent in pretending to | may flow to the Buard. "The conse- | community, he would not be looked on as 
do; nor, in feeble attempts, it it be in our | quence is, that many are overlooked, and | liberal, or as placing the influence of 
power to give them greater energy. Like |the funds expended ona few churches /men above the influence of the truth of 
the children of this world, we ought to! Which are known to be needy. Ifthese|Jebovah. But, Sir, there is something 
grow wise by daily experience; and.| remarks be true, our plan is materially ilhbera., and something Jittle, in the man, 
‘stand ready to reform our plars, the mo-! deficient. who, though he be a king, looks about on 
ment they prove abortive, For, every| | may be further remarked, that much | the prosperity of his town, or state, or 
effort should be seasonably and well di-| inconvenience is experienced in attend. | country, and says with an air of triumph— 
rected. The means must be adapted to) ing the meetings of the Convention. Each | ** Is not this Great Basyzon, that [ have 


the end we have in view ; and that me-| church sends one or two delegates, who, | builded, for the house of the kingdom, by 


thod of operation pursued, which is cal-| jn many cases, must travel more than 40 | the might of my power, and for the hon-|day, we venerate your names, and would 
A call down blessings on your grey hairs.—- 

i . . 

May your example stimulate us to increa- 


culated to secure the greatest success.— | or 50 miles, & be absent from home three | our of my majesty ?* From what denomi- 
It affords peculiar gratification, that many | or four days, at a season of the year when nation, will the reader suspect, have re- 
.of the churches in the state, have already | our brethren who reside in the country | cently come the following pretensions, not 
esjwured the missionary enterprise, for) cannot easily leave their secular concerns, | te say Soastings, under the head of ** The 
the united and sysiematic supportof which | Besides, travelling is attended with ex- | influence of the ————— Churches of Con- 
they have entered into a combination, un | pense. Now unless our brethren are | necticut,” and said to be ** from a sermon 
der the style of ‘ The General Convention | deeply interested in the object ofthe Con | im manuscript ?”” 

lof the Baptist Churches,’ &c. However, | vention, we fear they will soon begin to| _ Ist. ** There has been,” in the churches 
owing to the want of fands, but little. | think it is unnecessary for them to attend | of our denomination, ‘* an elevation of pi- 
comparatively speaking, has been done, |the meetings. The churches, of course, | €ty-” 
in sending the gospel to the destitule.—/} w'}! not he represented. The Conven- | mean, that this trait has been peculiar to 
This fact has given rise to the inquiry. | tion will decline ; and the few individuals | bis denomination ? 


We may ask, Does the preacher | 


same privilege, unless they s 
their creed. If in New-England ay 4 
time there existed a “ republican” relist: 
on, it was most certainly a republican x 
pacy. Racks were not employed, byt 
bets were, drowning was, whippi 


and Religious power, for a long time, re- 
pressed their progress, and their numbers, 
formerly, were consequently few. Their 
present rapid increase necessarily makes 
a considerable demand on those charches 
so well educated. It will, probably, make ng w 
a greater demand. How great, the God |imprisorments, and confiscations, and bet 
of grace will order. nishments were. Do I need to state 
| Sth. ** It, (their moral influence) has |facts to the people of Connecticut, who 
given to the state a moral character unrt- have been so enlightened into 
valled,”—** and no other denomination of |thing worthy of being known, b 
| professed christians can claim THE HONOUR |churches, formerly called ** the stanay 
of these reeults!’’ Tue Honour of these 
results!’ Can the honour of any enod en-|chureh history and the civil hsstory of 
joyed by man through the gospel of the | Né w-England ? 
Lord Jesus Christ, be claimed by any de-| Fellow citizens, are you unwillj 
‘nomination of Christiane. We object to lread the history of your fathers? ? 
the thought as dishonorary to the Sovereign You do not fear, that the iDVeSligation 
and sole bestower of gifts on sinful, un- would lead to the disclosure of any thi 
| worthy, self-destroyed men. But ** God, | unfavourable to the reputation and futur 
| I thank thee,”’ said an ancient religionist, |influence of any particular denomination, 
Such fear should not exist in the breasts 


‘*that | am not as other men,” &c. It 
seems, that some of the same spirit re- jof enlightened freemen. Let the result be 
what it may, we fear no evil from it, The 


mains in the world to this day. 

9th. ‘ The state had attained its height |investigation may do others good. It may 
of moral character, before other denomina. |4ll their hearts with abhorrence of rele 
tions of Christians had exerted any consid-|\gious tyranny, whether it come in the 
erable influence; and, withoul assigning 
the cause, the fact is apparent, that the state | oppression. 
of morals since, has been rather depressed| We may now boast ourselves a little. — 
than elevaled.”’ But it was the design of Until the adoption of the Constitution of 
the writer “ to assign the cause,’ though 
inacovert manuer. The cause he would 
have us understand to be, the influence of 
other Christians. That influence, there- |‘‘ equal rights.’ It is but a few years, 
fore, must be fad. A sentiment fraught. since a Baptist Minister of respectable 
with much charity, dignity, and trath!— | character was tried, and, after re peated 
Shame to the man, whoever he be, who ex- | struggles by the then dominant party, was 
pressed it !—Episcopalians, Methodists, | sentenced to pay a fine Jor having united 
Baptists, what think you of the boasted | persons in marriage contrary to law. And 
‘* charity” of such a sermon writer ? how contrary to law? He could prove 

10th. ** Ii has rzmained for some other |and did prove, that his settlement with his 
communions lo decry learning, and to em- | people was such as was common in his de. 
ploy unlearned spiritual guides.” Breth-|nomination, but, because he could not 
ren, here some of us have been, in part, | prove, that his settlement Was such as was 
guilty. But, we trust, the reproach comes |common in another denomination, he was 
loo Inte, and, that your recent and present amerced ina heavy fine. Not immedi. 
rising exertions in the cause of educating | ately paying the fine imposed, because he 
a@ pious ministry, will seon, not only si. could not, he was thrown into prison in 
lence gamsayers, but give you more rapid Hartford, from which state be was soon 
progress. Yon have, however, laboured | released by his friends, who advanced the 
well with your ‘sling and a few small|money, which proved to be the price of 
stones,” for your helper is the God of Da- | blood, for in a few days he sunk, as he 
vid. You have effected great things al-| himself said he should sink, under the 
ready, and to God be all ** the honour.” | weight of his persecutions, and died.— 
Go forward, and cry, ‘* The sword of the | This sufferer was the Rev. George At. 
Lord and of Gideon,” and success univer-|well. This, and many previous per- 
sal must be yours. Aged fathers, who, secutions roused the Baptists from the 
like most of the first disciples of your | passive state in which they had too | 
Lord, left the reputable occupations, in|lien. They rose, and with many of their 
which you were engaged, and, at the call | fellow citizens, burst the chains of oppres- 
of your master entered the vineyard, and|sion. Where is the man so daring as to 
have borne the burthen and heat of the| deny these statements? Their evidence 
is found in the public records of the state. 
We appeal to them, 

And how do these facts consist with the 
declarations of the ** Extract from a Ser- 
mon in Manuscript ?”’ ' 

Mr. Editor—I should be glad to know 
the writer of that sermon. I leave my 


every 


known, that the several denominations of 
Christians in this state did not ep; 


sed exertions in the cause of God & truth. 
While, however, we would get more hu- 
man wisdom, we would not forget, that 
with all our getting, we must get spiritual 
understanding, or our unsanctified learn-| fame with you, that he may not suppose 
ing will be only as ‘a parable in the|mea man, who can say plain, and, it 
mouth of fools,” for ‘ the legs of the Jame | be thought, severe things, but is fearful of 
will not be equal.” | being called to accourt for them. What- 
But let not the concession, we have! ever that writer may boast of * the honor” 


If so, thea, he has | made, occasion too great self-gratulation | acquired by the churches of his connex- 


‘whether the Convention, in ifs present, who may wish to maintain the cause of | S@id as much as—We are the most pious|in the breasts of those, who reproach us,|ion in Connecticut, we think, that the hon- 


form, fully answers the purpose for which! pissions, pained by this apparent indiffer- | denomination in the state. Let it be so. 


it was organized? If you will allow the| ence, will too deeply feel its paralyzing | 


2d. *‘ A regard for the Bible and for the | small beginnings, 


when they call to mind their own very |or of unshackling the minds of our citi- 
and recollect that the | zens, from the influence of bigotry, is by 


expression, the wheels move heavily. In} jnfuence. We may here just observe, | Sabbath.” Has there been in no other |names of Paul and Justin Martyr, and|no means trival—of a bigotry to a reli- 
machinery, it is the large wheel which that the attendance of so many persons at denomination ** a regard for the Bible and Menno, and Joun Mirrton, and the Sten- | gio-civil system, which had long fetter- 


gives motton to the small ones; but in be-| the annual meetings, as the constitution | for the Sabbath ?” 
nevolent operations, the order is inverted. | requires, is not essential to the existence | Methodists, and Baptists, without “ re- | 
The sma’! wheels must give motion to the /of a Convention ; and the bnsiness uasu- gard for the Bible?” And are they profa- 
lavge. In thei lies the main-spring, the | ally done, at those times, might be done , érs of ** the Sabbath ?”’ | did think other- 
‘grand principle of action. There is a | with more despatch by a much smaller | Wise, but perhaps I was wrong. 
want of energy in our movements, which, number. P | 3d. “ A correctness of moral conduct ?” 
it is feared, will always attend the pres-| We shall now take the liberty to sug- Are the members of other churches des- 
ent system. The plan, on which the Con-/ cest the expediency of re-organizing the | ‘tute of ** a correctness of moral conduct ?”’ 
vention 1s formed, is too general. It is| Convention. We would recommend to| Ah! brethren, we must look about us.— 
taking too wide a step, to form so large «| the churches in each county to formthem- | If we are so sunk in moral degradation, it | 
‘society of individual churches. The de- ‘selves into a County Missionary Society, is time we abandon all pretensions to the | 
#ign is to embrace all in the state, which} Auxiliary to the Convention, which may name of Christians. 
‘are more than ninety in number; but an! pe composed of delegates fromthose Soci-| 4th. ‘* «Ind a disposition to Charity.” 
‘experiment of two years, has showa how | eties, should they be formed throughout | I would inquire, if we are to understand 
‘difficult it is to unite them in one general | the state. 
‘edciety, without forming them first into | 
‘aoxiliaries. Some do, indeed, feel com- 
passion for the destitute, and endeavour 
to supply them; while others, equally 
able, remain inactive, apparently desti 
tute of any interest in the welfare of those 


Are Episcopalians,}nets, and Gill, and Gale, and Booth, and|ed the energies of a valuable portion of 


Robert Hall, and President Dunstar of| the community, and which had frozen ma- 
Harvard College, and Maxcy, and Man-|ny streams, which now flow to refresh 
ning, and Clay, and Stillman, and Bald. | Zion, and convey health and happiness to 
win, and Furman, and a respectable com- the state in general—to whom this honor 
pany of well-educated men in our coun-| belongs we leave to the community to 
try, now in the field, are on the Baptist judge: The decline of morals, which 
annals. We concede that there has been | the preacher laments, and so charitably 
a partial error among us, Baptists, in| charges to the account of other commun- 
Connecticut ; bat here we have but very ‘ions than his own, if it exist, is, very 
recently been permitted to breathe the| probably, in part, to be attributed to the 
air of liberty. On this point we shall add | loss of influence, which good men in all 
a few remarks, presently. churches experienced, in consequence of 

llth. ‘In their sanctuaries they did|the prejudices created in the minds of 


This, we think, is the most /|this word to signify that ** char‘t;, which not acknowledge the authority of Diocesan | many out of the church, against religion 
eligible plan that can be adopted. To | thinketh no evil,”” how ts it exemplified in| Bishops, nor would they, when freed from | itself, by an unhallowed spirit, which they 
promote the umon, aud concentrale the | this sermon ! Does the writer mean alms-| the oppressions of a foreign nation, in their | saw operating in the prevailing chnrches 
efforts ‘of these societies, their object |giving by his word Charity? or the sell-| halls of legislution, acknowledge the autho- ‘inthe state. We trust, that God has in 
should be one and the same, viz. to assist | ng al the post the Baptist widow’s cow to | rity of a king. 
destitute churches in supporting the sta- | pay ministerial taxes in another denomi-/| ed in favour of a civil government, breath-| State, redeemed -his own honor, and is 
ted ministration of the word, and in any | aation? or imprisonment, where proper-|ing the same spirit of equal rights with) now moving forward to the accomplish 


Their influence mas exert-| the late change in the Constitution of the 


; 


who lick the word of life. Many of these | other way to promote the spread of the ty was not turned out for sucha purpose ?| their churches.” The manuscript writer ment ofa glorious purpose here. I mean 


churches being situated in remote parts 
of the state, fur from the meetings of the 
Convention, neither know what is its ob- 
‘ject, nor what it does from year to year: 
‘nay, perhaps some do not yet know, that 
‘such a body exists. Their co-operation 
‘might, probably, be effectually secured, 
cénid they be eye witnesses of what is 
done: =Bot this cannot be, unless they 
take pnins to attend the annual meetings, 
whieh would be quite impracticable for 
more than nine-tenths of our brethren.— 
‘Their presence, however, would give us 
joy ; for we trust they would immediately 
enter into the views of the Convention, 
and afford their aid, 

Phe difficalty in question is not remo- 
veil by saying, that the churches have the 


and afford assistance, especially to the faulty here? 
churches within its own limits. The plan) 6th. 


several county societies, to the Conven- 


| 
' 


dreds of people to attend the annual meet- | Have “they” all * been religiously edu- 


'lively interest, and exert a greater influ- | some of them have not been prepared by |] 


the claims of the destitute, and the bene- 
volent exertions of the age, in which they 
flk# are cxhorted to perform their 


aod, though the country ts full of religious | ¢o usorp authority ; 
PAblications, many of our brethren do not) pel tothe poor. 
tiéke them. Nor, do we think the difi- 
eat’ would be entirely removed, by send- 


ing ao agent to solicit the co-operation of; in which christinns are employed inevery because the strong arm of 


There their prejudices | ™rtter of the “ manuscript” speaks. 


ence in the several counties, than the | the grace of God to take the places of their |in sentiment with the dominant party; &, 
hat the ' he | Convention has bitherto done in the state, |fetiers in the same churches, for many when afew Baptists, as Dunstar and Wil-| 
means of obtaining information respecting, Our brethren who have stood aloof from | hundreds, born in those churches * bave|liams, and their cotemporary brethren, ! 
us, as well as others, may, and we trust | been prepared by that grace” to take pla-|claimed their inborn right, to speak their. 
they will attend those meetiugs, that they | ces in churches of other denominations. | opinions in the public ear, this church of 
. part. |may hear and see what is done, and be Verily, the changes of this kind have not |“ equal rights,” called in the aid of crvil 
‘Pivis is truc : but it may be, they feel N© | convinced that the designs of missionary | been small. A large majority of the Bap- | power to pnt down ** the hereticks,”’ and 
Rielination to read upon such subjects ;| associations, is not to hoard up wealth, or | s/s will tell you, that they were born and secure for ever, to themselves and their. 


gospel. However, each society should!) 5th. ** 4 discharge of parental and filial | is speaking of the fathers of New-England, | the restoration of his church to its primi- 
have the management of its own funds, ‘duties ?”’ Are other denominations very|&c. and of their influence on civil insti-| tive form, order and beauty. 

| tutions. 
| ** Families connected with these | necticut churches to go back to the first | ‘* It is the Lord’s doing, aud it is marvel- 
now suggested combines many advantages. | churches have usually been families of pray- isettlers of this country. 
it opens a direct channel of communica- | er.” Are not the families connected with | same liberty, and inquire—What was the | forever and ever.—Amen.” 
tion from individual churches, through the | other denominations ‘ families of prayer 2’ | practice of the first Baptist fathers in N. | 
7th. ** They have been religiously edu-| England ? Did they acknowledge Diocesan | 
tion ; by means of which, particular in- cated, inured to habits of industry, and | Bishops, or the authority of a king? Not! : : 
formation may be had of the situation of | huve been prepared by the grace of God, to| more than their brethren of another de- | The existence of Infant Baptiom, in the find 
our brethren in every part of the state, occupy the places of their fathers, and do an| nomination, surely. But did the first re-| 
An opportunity will be afforded to hun- | extensive service in the kingdom of Christ.” | ligio-civil government in New-England re- | 
cognize ** equal rights’ 
ings of the Societies, which will, 1 is | cated, and inured to habits of indastry,”’| Church and state united their influence, 
highiy probable, soon awaken a more ‘and have no others ? But we think, that | to crush the first rising spirit of religious | de 


He seems to have left the Con-| ‘* Praise him for his mighty deeds.” 


We have the | lous in our eyes.” 


“To Him be glory 
A citizen of Connecticut. 
—<>—— 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


and second centuries afler Christ, examined 
and disproved in a series of numbers. 
NO. IV. 

of the citizens?) Mr. Enrror, 

Inthe three previous numbers, | en 

. avoored, from such evidence as is fur- 

iberty in any citizens, who did not agree | nished by ecclesiastical historians, and ” 
the sermons of early fathers, to establis 

this proposition, viz. 

During the first and second centuries of 
the christian era, the practice of instruct- 
ing the children of church members into 
the knowledge of the scriptures, and requir- 
ing of them a profession of their faith, be- 
fore admitting them to baptism, was gen- 


> 


but to send the gos- | educated in those churches of which the| posterity, the exclusive privilege of reli- eral, and, so far as we can learn, Unives- 
The gious freedom. | 
j will he overcome ; there they will gain a| reason ig sot, because Baptist families) Roman !nquisition, and the whole Ro-| at Alexandria, and in the Church at Jeru- 
fellowship for the works of benevolence | have not been religiously educated, but, man Church were free, but no others salem. We think this has been done to 


the Civil | could by them be permitted to enjey the the satisfaction of candid minds, The 


So the Pope and the | saz, in the Church at Rome, in the 


order?” Ave our citizens ignorant of the 


form of despotism, or of * republican” 


Connecticut in the year 1818, it is well 
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design of the present number is, from the| John, to testify to the qualifications of | 


writings of such men, as wrote under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to exhibit the 
qualificatn ns of those persons, who com- 
posed the Church at Jerusalem at its 
commencement, and during the days of the 
Apostles 

The Church at Jerusalem was made up 
of those. “‘ who ala tly received the word, 
believed and were baptized,” 


others. 


and of no 


Tins proposition is concluded in the: 


general one, which we have before dis- 


cussed. and, *o taras haman testimony 


pr potition credible, has 


Pat in matters of re- 


can render any 
heen esta lished. 
ligion, where the interests of Zion and the 
honour of Jehovah are c yncerned. we 
deem it if possible, to find a 
‘“rnus satrn THE Lorp.” * Tothe law 
and to the testimony,” we 
gladly appeal, and if we or others, speak 


proper, 
therefore, 


wise 


not according to that word, it is bec 


there is no light in us.or them. By that 
sure word al! our religious p Mons and 
practi es will one d ‘y tried. With 
humble prayer, therefore, we inguir 
“ what saith the scriptures’ on this sub- 
ject 

Our first witness shall be the Ev angel- 


ist Matthew, who was called by our di- 


vine Lord, when sitting at the receipt of 


custom. ‘“ Then,”’ savs this witness, 


‘‘went out to him (John) Jerusalem and) 


all Judea, and all the region about Jord in, 
and were baptized of himin Jordan con- 
fessing their sins.” ** Then cometh Je- 
sus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to 
be baptized or him. But John forbade 
him, saying, | have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me? And 
Jesus, answering, said unto him, saffer it 
to be so now, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffer- 
ed him. And Jesus, when he was bapti- 
zed, went up straightway out of the wa- 
ter: and lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon 


him. Andlo, a voice from heaven, say- 


ing, This 1s my beloved Son, in whom I) 


am well pleased.” (Chap. IIT.) 


To what does Matthew here testify ? 


Ist. He testifies that all those from Jeru- | 


salem and other places, who went to John 
‘confessing their sins,” 
by him. He makes but one exception, 
and that is in the case of Jesus, who had 


no sine of his own to confess, but who re- | 


quested, or commanded, John to baptize 
him, because ** it became him to fulfil all 
righteousness.” Che receiving of bap- 
tism, as the Head of his Charch, and as a 
pattern to his followers, 
Jesus, whose kingdom John was commen- 
cing, under a commission from Heaven, 
as Mark testifies in the words, ** The be- 
ginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, &c.’’ (Mark, Chap. I.) 

2d. He testifies to the manifest appro- 


bation of Heaven, respecting the solemn | 


importance, a3 well as the holy propriety, 
of the baptism of Jesus by John. As 
Jesus went up out of the water, even ihe 
heavens were opened unto him, and the 
Spirit of God descended upon bim, and a 
voice from the excelient majesty, saying, 
‘* This is my well beloved Son, in whom 
[ am well pleased.” What a scene of 
beauty and grandeur, and sublimity and 
glory ! Were the baptism of John, and 
the submission of Jesus to that divine or- 
dinance, so well pleasing to Heaven, as to 
call forth such a display of divine glory, 
and are there men, who dare to catl in 
question the authority of John, that ser- 
vant and forerunver of Christ, to com- 
mence the administration of that ordi- 
nance of Christ’s kingdom.which 1s pecu- 
liar to that kingdom, and the visible token 
of admission into it? We shall not waste 
time in answering that stale objection, 
which some pretend to found on the ima- 
certain disciples 


gined re-baptism of | 
‘count of 


found at Ephesus, the a 
instruction by Paul, and of their receiving 
the imposition of hands from him, ts given 
in Acts, xix. It isa manifest proof of a 
man’s ignorance of both Greek and, Eng- 
lish, if be pretend, thatthere was any 
thing more done by Paul, to those disci- 
ples, who had received baptism by John, 
than that he instructed them and laid his 
hands on them, This we could demon- 
strate, if we thought it necessary. But 
every unbiassed Greek or English read- 
er will at once see, that the word * peo- 
ple’’ in the 4th verse, is the only possible 
antecedent of the word ‘‘they,”’ in the 
Sth verse. (See Acts xix. 4, 5, and 
Mark, i. 4,5.) We leave this, therefore, 
and returo to our main subject. 

3d. Matthew testifies to the baptism of 
none, who are not old enough to confess 
their With respect. to the pre- 
tence, that young children were baptized 
by Christ, we shail only remark, that, 
since Christ baptized none with his own 
hauds, but appointed his disciples to that 
work ; and that, since his disciples, hac 
they been in the practice of baptizing 
children, would not have forbidden them 
to be brought to him, but would have re- 
ceived and baptized them, if they had 
been brought for that purpose ; and that, 
since the object. for which they were 
bronght, was, ** that Jesus should put his 
hands on them and pray ;’’ we have only 
to refer our readers to the Evangelists, 
that they may read for themselves. 

Should we eall on Mark, and Luke, and 


, 
whose 


sins. 


were baptized. 


was becoming in | 


candidates for baptism, it would require 
us to go over the same ground again, for 
their testimony is to the same effect with 
that of Matthew. And we need not 
spend more time now, to inquire into the 
qualifications of those,whom ** Jesus made 
disciples and baptized,”’ for oo other ac- 
count is given of them than of the disci- 
ples of John. 

Jesusand John both preached repent- 
ance and faith, and baptized thove only, 
who professed to repent and believe. 

but we have been taking into view the 
whole country, in which the gospel was 
first made known, and shal! vow confine 
our attention to the Church at Jerusalem, 
the Ist christian Church which was plant 
ed. Information respecting this Church 
isfound in the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, written by Luke, as well as in 
the Gospels. 

In our last number, 
the account given of this 
Charch in the second chapter of the 
Acts. We iuvite their attention to the 
same account again, and to the general 
history of the Jerusalem Church. In 
the first chapter of the Acts, we are told, 
that the number of disciples, whom Peter 
addressed, a few days after the ascension 
about one hundred and 
Those disciples were men and 
women. Wedonot confine the number 
of disciples to one hundred and twenty, 
for Paul tells the Corinthians, that Christ 
was seen after his resurrection by above 
five bundred brethren at once ; of whom 
greater part remained, 
, which was more than twenty years 
afterthat event. (1 Cor. xv.) We 
not informed, whether these were all in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, but the fact, that 
they saw Jesus after his resurrection, ren- 
ders it probable, that the greater part 
These brethren were old enough 


we referred our 


rs to 


of Jesus, was 
twenty. 


tne 
wrote 
are 


were 


to be witnesses of the resurrection.—_| 


They were, therefore, not infants. On 
‘the day of Pentecost, three thousand,who 
vladly received the word and were bapti- 
zed, were added to them, making the 
Church at Jerusalem to consist of about 
3500 souls, who believed the gospel and 
were baptized. Reader, do you know o! 
any others, who were baptized and added 
tothe Church at Jerusalem ? 
were they infants? or believers in 
Christ? Others were added unto the 
Church at Jerusalem, for ‘the Lord 


added unto the Church daily, such as) 


should be saved.” We are 
that a ** multitude believed.” 
‘iv. 4, 32.) ‘* And believers were the 
more added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women.’’ 
'** And the word of God increased ; and 
the number of the disciples multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company 


informed, 


If you do, | 


(See Acts 


(Acts v. 14.)—| 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


But we are speaking of infant baptism. 
Baptists have been in every age of the 
‘Church. This may be asubject for some 
future inquiry, and does not affect the 
subject of this number. Let me here 
jremark, however, that all those churches 
| which are called protestant 


. Can 
higher source then the Roman or.the 
African Churches. Through the Roman 
Church from the Churches im Africa, 
they receive the practice of infant bap- 


tism ; and from that Church they receive | 


all the authority,they have, for sprinkling 
) oe ‘ 
does hy no means, at t] e 
retend that 


came trom Christ, 


And how good is such anihority 
i - 


Roman Chur 


present day, | 


set — _ ! 
| eitner Spriba- 


ling or infant iptism, 
or his apostles, bat finds her 
her practice in her own right to institute 
ceremonies. What 
any Pedobaptist Charch for her practice ? 


(But I have done for the present 


) 
better auth 


Jerasalem was not a Baptist Church, but 


wasa Pedobaptist Church. I will return | 


to the Church, froin 


till then, I remain a Baptist, thanking Ged | 


for having I 
and praying that the kingdom of God may 
and his will 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Amen. 


THEOPHILOS. 


come, be done. ** Come 
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RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


NEW SOUTA WALES. 


when he! 


In a desertption of S:duey, the capital of 


the Missionaries 


n imed colonr, 


13,000 


the above 


sav, there are about inhabitants. --— 


There are two churches with tvlerabie cun- 


rregations, and two Wesleyan chapels, also 
,one in building, for a Scottich ministry, and 
who 


rm 


she 


one for Catholics. There are nota few 
have tasted that the Lurd is gracious. 


gospel was preached with great clearness, in 


each place of worship then open, and that 


each congregation had a Sabbath school con- 


nected with it, and all were well attended.— 


Also a Bibie and Trect Seciety were in opera 


tion, and a Wesicyan Missionary Society. 


The monies received by the Treasurer of 


the American Sundav School Union, from 


October 20. to November 2, amounted to 214 | 


{ dollars. 


| A ™ A 


Southern Bapust,” ha$ offered, turough the 


gentleman subseribing himself 


medium of the Columbian Star, a premium of | 


| twenty dollars to the author of the best writ- 
ten tract, on ** The use aad abuse of ardent 
spirits, with the express view to discovrage 
the it.” 
should a tract of this kind be offered, accept- 


use of 


boast no} 


ihority for 
rority has | 

W heo. 
iny man shall prove, that the Charch at | 
which I came ont ; | 


‘d me to see my turmer error, | 


He proposes further, that | 


| The Rev. Irah Chase, lately @ Professor in 
the Columbian College, at Washington, Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, is appointed Professor of 
Biblical Theology, in the New Baptist Theo- 


logical Seminary, located at Newtou, near 
| Boston; and the Rev. Francis Wayland, jr. is 


United States, at hatte apd abroad, tan be 
properly and thoroughly attended to by a sia- 
gle public officer. Spreading over such ap 
immense surface as our settlements do, and 
increasing as they are, and connécted so ex- 
tensively as we are in political and commer- 
oe Sete with the other nations of the 
. | earth, t is i 
appointed Professor of Pastoral Theology. in  eaotgt ia the Sisot, to tee Pace 
the same Jastitution. Good accommodations and we bave no doubt Congress will consider 
are provided for the studeots for the present |2® *¢t upon the subject thus submitted to 
them by a magistrate, whose experience war- 
rants him to speak feetingly as well as under- 
standingly with regard to it. 


rh Rl 
We learn that Mr. James D. Knowles. has | The great subject of internal improve 
}iment is now specially sn bmitted to the wis- 


' season. 


‘aecepted the call of the Second Baptist ‘dom and deliberation of the national legisla- 


Church aud Society, (late Dr. Baldwin’s)to|}ture. A fell, free, and bonest discussion 
,of the constitutional question is desirable, in 
jorder that, if once decided in favour of such 
|improvements, it may receive the undivided 
j attention and energy of the government. 
| 


become their Pastor. 

The qnantity of other articles of imper- 
| tance, prevents us from redeeming our pledge 
We 


,ask his forbearance another week.—Sereral 


LONDON, Nov. 7. 


a Augsburzh, O:t. @lh.—The Observatore 
| Triestiva, of the 17th of Oct. says, the Greck 
cruisers continue to commit many depreda- 


to gire P.a place in this week’s paper. 


viber communications tniended for this num- 


ber are necessarily deferred till next week. | tions. A ship which was becaimed, was at 
ATO Se REE s abe copiail = tacked and plundered by Greek mistic:. 
Geeurral xncelliqence. LATEST FROM FRANCE 
—_ — Se | ‘ Ke. 


Political Summary of Foreign News. The Greek committee have received a let- 
By the Packet ship Cadinus, arrived at New | ter from Generat Roche, dated Napoli de Ro- 
York, from Havre, which place she left Nov. | Manta, [7h Sept. in which it is stated that the 
4th, Paris papers to Nov. 2d, are recemved. ; Siege of Missolonghi was not yet raised, but 
From articles translated for the York , (hat the Greeks oe‘ended it with superaatural 
Daity Advertiser, we make the following | Courage, that the defence shewed the prodi- 
aeemary. gies of a religious faith and of patriotism, 
' The Journal du Commerce, of Nov. Ist; /osaham Pacha bad left Tripolitza, for Mistra, 
states, (to the everlasting disgrace of the | !® lis march he took a village of 50 families 
Mrench government.) that two irigates of; hom he made slaves after burping their 
uO guns, a corveite of 24 carrauades, and two dvs citings. cnn 
— ot ony! ar got: eret it Mareatam imparan. ona wi poker hs o i 
allfor the Pachaor Egypt. tis further in- | '* my, # ' MCUlues 
timated, that a pavalarchitect irom Tonlon, | which it will be invelved, to attack it with 
| was superintending at Viarsvilles, the building — ahi : f may 
war forihe Pacha, for ail sad @ Vier! Uns morning from the hprave 
whieh, the Freuch Government Arsenals for- | Canarison his reiuen from his expedition te 
nish the tiniber and ous. The worl.) the pertof Alexandria. Although he was de- 
nen were ordered to Marsetiles by the French | *erted by the other two fire-ships, he set 
Government ; and the civil and naval author- | fre io his own, afier having secured it to 
ities are ordered to give countenance to the 89 Egypuaa Frigate at the bottoin of the 
work. itis well knowo to France, that by | Dae “de at if io b u 
furmishing sb s Gf War ior Ee, + thre Yy sre} t ortunste y Saved umse 1D is sma 
aiding the enemies t ly i ihe Greeka, boat, and rejoined his men in the Open sea. 
inthe present cruel war upon a fiiendiess) CORFU, Sept 30—After three fruitless as- 
aud oppressed people. sults against Mi€tolonghi, Reshid Pacha bad 
attempted to raise a digus d’union by which 
he hoped to reduce that place, the works 
were pushed with equal vigour and persever- 
ance during the month of August, and on the 
27th of that month this General succeeded by 
|these means in seizing the Franklin Battery, 
which he had so many times disputed with the 


New 


of matty vessels ol 


mua 


hihe 


LA FAYETTE AT HOME. 
The iohabitants of Normandy, and those, 
in ihe nerghbuurboeod of La Grange, and the 
peasantry of the commune of € haragnat, and 
all the inhabitants of Langean, joined spon- 
taneously in welcoming the Geveral and his, ¥ : ; 
worthy soo. The viiloges were ali illumina-; Greeks, and two of bis regiments were at 
ted, bonfires were lighted and biazed trom |'ength lodged there. In the mean time the 
inlito till; and danees and rural banquets | s@rrsep of the place had dug within the walls 
'a new fosse by which they would be able to 
“separate the town from the battery which they 
The value of real estate in one of the wards S*wmensced. While Reschid Pacha made 
of the city of New York, was stated in Com- | 9€¥ efforts to fillup their last entrenchment, 
the Greeksontheir part prepared a new mine, 
‘and before the former were able to fill up the 
‘fosse they sprang it, blew up the two regi- 
iments of the enemy to the number of 1500 
men, and retook the Franklin Battery. From 
‘that moment the garrison of Missolongbi, 
.made incessant sorties to destroy the new 
' works of the enemy, (recommenced with in- 
'eredible obstinacy,) and, thus to throw the 
A medal, worth 1000 francs, is proposed by | besiegersinio disorder. Atlength the heavy 
/some Paris Liberals, as a prize for the best /rains towards the end of Sept. in the marsh 


completed the fete. 


mon Couned to have increased in the last 


/ year, nine millions of dollars. 
Manufactures.—The amount of capital 
| vested in what may properly be called ** man 
_ufactures,” | bave nu doubt exceeds one hiun- 
dred millions of dollars.—Viles. 


of the priests were obedient to the faith.’’ led, and published by the Baptist General 


(vi. 7.) 


| Tract Society, he will buy one thousand cop- 


bs bape went te ra “ news — \ies. The production must be forwarded by 
ras baptiz usalem, we have 
tsar he wr aag wOoeed ne ' the first of March next, to the Agent of the 


‘told you of 3500 persons and multitudes | 
‘more, who were baptized there, on a} 
profession of their faith, and you should | sy 
not rasbly ‘ add any thing” to the account | @t Washington. 
of the sacred historian. Tell us not of| 
the Jailor, and Lydia, and theti house- | 
‘+ holds, tor they lived far off from Jerusa- 
lem, and moreover, were ail believers.— | Editor of Zion’s Herald, to offer a premium 
The Church at Jerusalem was then com- | of ten dollars for the best Address or Sermon, 
‘posed of such persons, as made a public for Seamen and Masters of vessels, designed 
‘avowal of their faith in the religion of | to be attached toa book of directions for a 
| Christ. Is our proposition established, or | medicine chest. 
not? If itis, what have you to say of 
‘the propriety of infant baptism? Where 
could the gospel be better understood 
than at Jerusalem? There Jesus gave 
his precepts in person ; there he set ex- | 
amples for his disciples. Where shall we Bit Pe a iy Oy ae 
expect to find the practice of infant bap- PRO! OSED TRACT POR THE meOn. 
'tism, if not at Jerusalem ? Shall we go! . Phe Committee of the American Tract 
to Africa, and wait two hundred and fifty- | Ee ee re 9 ome 
seven years for its commencement, and Tract, in the opinion of the Publishing Com- 
thence infer, that it is an institution of! mittee, which shall be presented previous to 
Christ? Shall we go to Rome, and there | the first day of January next, On the duty of 


. G. T. Society, and application for the pre- 


ANOTHER PREMIUM OFFERED. 


The work to be addressed 
| to the Rev. Solomon Sias, of Boston, previous 
‘to Feb. Ist. The merits of the work to be 
determined by one Methodist. one Baptist, and 


one Congregalionai minister. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
} 


| 


A benevolent gentleman bas authorized the | 


| coincide) upon the subjects proposed to the | 


poem, on the visit of La Fayette to America. | jands of Missolonghi, forced the’ Turki 


By acensus jately taken, it appears that the 
town of Providence, R. 1. contains 15,323 in- 
habitants; increase in the last five years, 


3,556. 


——< 


PRSIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Neither the genius of our paper nor the 


Albany contains 15,974 inbabitants ; 
mium must be made to the Rev. Luther Rice, | 4,344 more than in 1820. 


great length of this interesting document, 


will admit of its insertion in our columas. 


t 


General to hazard a last effort, and on the 25th 
‘Sept. this commander, whose courage and 
_constancy the Greeks themselves admire, 


| 


_ presented himself at the head of the foremost 
ranks of his army, to lead a general assault ; 
| repulsed with considerable loss he re-appear- 
ed nextday with all his forces, but not more 
isuccessful. The loss of the Musselmeno ia 
these two assaults amounted to 2500 men. 
Profiting by their success, the Greeks pur- 
sued the enemy, who raised the siege, and en- 
'camped the same day at the foot of Mount 
' Calledon, it is not known what course he took 


The following remarks (with which we fully | to secure his retreat. 


: ‘ . | 
consideration of congress, are from the New- 
York Daily Advertiser; for more, 


' not room. 


we have 


The general survey of national affairs, ex- 
hibited in the President’s Message, ts not 
merely satisfactory,it is in a high degree grati- 


fying. 


We 


are at 


peace; our revenue is- 


abundapt, not only for the discharge of the 
current expenses, but for the payment of a 
portion of the public debt: our relations with 
other states and stations are ona good foo'ing; 
and there is no appearance of any serious 
difficulty with any foreigo power or peuple. 
Such a state of things must be consolatory to of accident, but has never been known to 
the feelings of every American citizen ; and | fail, though often tried, even when all other 
every good man will unite with the Chief. known means have been resorted to in vain. 


i 


Mr. David M. Reese mentions in an e«say 
late date, that the exercise } 
wood has under the enlightened direction at 
the professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Maryland, produced astonishing effects in 
‘restoring the health of persons emaciated by 

pulmonary diseass. 


of 


| Jvis stated with unshaken confidence, as the 
_resuit of actual and repeated experience, says 
the Evening Post, that a half tumbler of gin 
sling, well covered with powdered nut " 
| Proves a speedy and an efficacious styptic 4 
that dangerous and alarming com t, a 
bleeding of the lungs. It was the discovery 


wait a longer time still, and at last, see it 
beginning in the fourth century after 


Christ? Or shall we go to Greece, and 
find it established about the beginning of 


the fifth century? And from all this, 
shall we, dare we, infer that it was institu- 
ted by Christ or his apostles? They, 
whose minds are capable of drawing such 
an inference from such facts, may do so, 


but they will do well to read the 22d)‘ 


chapter of the Revelation, and to think 
and pray again, before they act; for, if 
the Church at Jerusalem practised no 
‘such thing as infant baptism, the contro- 
versy is atan end, most surely ; for Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, and Peter, and 
all the other first disciples of Christ, were 
members of that Church, and Paul was a 
member of that Church. If that Church 
was a Baptist Church, the Apostles were 
Baptists. Is not the controversy at an 
end? Does any one wish fora better 
bezinning of a Church thanthis? Every 
other Church in America, 
Roman, must find its origin, since the re- 
formation, in the sixteenth century, but 
the Baptist Church goes to Jerusalem, and 
finds her origin among the first disciples 
of Christ. 

Baptists are not protestants. They 
came down alone 250 years; then, new 


orms were introduced in some branches, , 
form . "than 1000 children, iastrueted by more than 


it likewise supports preaching , 


but still, Baptists were most numerous 
400 years. All Churches were Daptists, 


‘so far as the act of immersion is con- 


cerned, 1300 years.” 


except the. 


professors of fieligion, especially those who 


have wealth, lo consecrate thar property to tie | 


spread of the Gospel. 

‘* The thougit,” says the donor, ** rests with 
weight upon my mind, that in making a pro- 
| fession of religion, we consecrate our proper- 
ity, as well as ourselves, tothe service of God. 
| Yet, are not many guiity of (he sin, which was 
visited with such signal vengeance upon 
Ananias and Sapphira, of keeping back a 
part of what they have devoted tothe Lord? 
tremble especially for the wealthy professor, 
lest to very many such the saying of our Lord 


} 


should be verified, that ** lt is easier for a 


camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
|'God™ Cannot something be published in the 


‘inviting form of atract, thatsball bring home | 


to the consciences of professors oi religion 
these solemn truths ”” 

Communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Wilham A. Hallock, Corr:sponding Sec- 
retary of the American Tract Society, No.3, 
Cedar-street, New-York. 

INSTRUCTION OF THE 

POOR. 

The Boston Society ‘or the Religious In. 


|} RELIGIOUS 


| struction of the Poor, held its ninth anniversa- 
Sermon by Rev. B. 
| Emerson, of Salem, from Mark xiv. 7. “ Ye 
have the poor with you always; and whenso- 
Collec- 


ry a few days since. 


‘ever ye will, ye may do them good.” 
tion at the close $209 


‘* This society has ander us care about a 
dozen Sabbath schools, containing not less 


150 teacbers. 

‘on the Sabbath at two Missionary Chapels, 
‘and at the Seamen's Meeting on Central 
Whart.” 


Maristrate of the Union, in rendering a tri- | —- 


bute * of gratitude tothe Omnipotent Dis- | Two young men, — Williams. son of 
penser of all good, for the continuance of the} Williams Es and Mr lone son of 
signal blessings of his Providence” to the} 4. Lane. both ae ene Braoch, N. J. were 
jnited ee | found dead yesterday morning in the cabin of 

We are much gratified to find, among the to- | the sloop General Jackson, of Shrewsbury 
pics submitted to the consideration of Con- |; ‘ing in Coenties slip. Their deaths were a 
gress, several that we have not been lately ac- | hte Soa hy charcoal having been left durni 
jcustomed to see in commupications of this| jn a small cook furnaces, and the cabie closes 
kind, but which are of great importance to| light. The latter has a faint in Shrewsbury 
the welfare of the community, and the char- | — Nat. Journal. y ‘ 


acter of the country. Among these, we can. ae ee) 
only allude to two or three, which in our view pe 
NOTICE. 


are of primary interest. i 
One ts the Bankrupt system. Every year's - ae 
experience adds to thee iinportance of this sub- ‘The Court of Probate for the District of 
‘ject. The condition of the country, under “aterbury, hath allowed six months from the 
its present circumstances as it regards this | ¢ate hereof for the creditors to the Estate of 
subject. is extremely perplexiag, and vexa- | URI ALLEN, ° 
jtious.+-The power of granting to insolvents late of Plymouth, deceased, to exhibit their 
‘full relief under the laws of the individual ,©/4ims for settlement. Those who neglect to 
States, being by adecision of the Supreme| Present their accounts operly attested, 
Court taken away, a large nnmber of persons | Within said time, will be debarred a recovery. 
who bave experienced a reverse of condition, | All persons indebted to said Estate, are re- 
quested to make immediate payment, to 
ALPHEUS ALLEN,) Adminis- 


and are by the ordinary calamities of bus*ness 
become upable to discha ir debts, y > 

eco nie to discharge their debts, are} RANSOM ALLEN, trat 
Plymouth, Dec. Ist 1825. 


left ina most unfortunate condition. After) 
surrendering every thing they possess for the 

benefit of their creditors, they gain only an} 

A : . ; 4 +} « . ay ¥ 

}exemption from imprisoument, and are leit} fe rNA 

exposed toevery embarrassment, and every | TQqTT N 

disconragement, in allempting to gain a sup- ene Ral CE COMP AES 
| port for themselves and their families. Such}. LL pany Ah pi can apd my voy ot 
/astate of things takes from a man all the in- | inst loss or damage 4 bese offs Mor 
ducement to exertion, and a great proportion week (except wy or ae rene Boye 
of those who are tivus situated, siuk down in fia. saci Ameen = owe, 
hopeless poverty, and too often some of them | '4rUore, “onnecticu : 
acquire habits which unfit them for all useful) , © DANIEL ST. JOFIN, Esq. of said Hart- 
purposes. ford, isappointed Surveyor. His acts in that 

The establishment of a Home Department /eneeeny willbe recognized as the acts of the 

ompany. 


of the naWional government, is in our opinion | ; r 
jadispensably necessary. Jt is impossible tl.at | Hasson oe SAL Sere 
|tbe extended and complicated affairs of the fsaac Perxins, Secretary. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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.“touch tre not:” I reply,—this intimation 


From the New York Observer. 
FUTURE EXISTENCE, No. XIL. 


Exult, ye dwellers in the dust, 
Whose bodies “ rest in Lope ;” 

Awhile imprison’d, as "tis Just, 
Soon shall your forms have scope. 


Resurgent from th’ incumbent mounds 


Shall your congenial clay, 


; 
Transmuted when the trumpet sounds, | 


Soar to celestial day. 
Not * flesh and blood” indeed may find 
Admission to the skies ; 
But “ spiritual” as the mind 
Your bodies shall arise. 
Not all of us that love the Lord 
Shall sleep the night of death ; 
Millions aliye shall hear his word 
And hail him with their breath: 
But all of us injearth and air 
Together shall be changed: 
That work divine shall be his care, 
Nor troubious, nor estrang’d. 


| The heresy of 


Anon. | byper-evangelical, 
} 


is entirely singular as an expression. But 10 
the ome chapter, 8—43., we have an ac- 
count conclusively to the fancy. He 
appeared to his disciples; ‘but they were 
terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit. And he said unto them, 


| Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts 
| arise in your hearts? 


Behold my hands aod 
feet. that it is I myself: handle me and 
see: fora spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ve see mehave. And wheo he had thus spo- 
ken, he showed them his hands and bis feet. 


| After this, he ate with them ; which was 
| doubtless done less to satisfy bis hunger, than 


to add confirmation to the evidence of the un- 
changed tangibility of his resurrection body. 
the Doceta is very ancient, 
and very consonant to the superstitious predi- 


| lections of men, and very bostile to the sober- 
| ness and to the truth of our religion. 
these elements of fabulous mysticism, as prop- 
| agated by the primitive Gnosttcs, and famous 


Against 


a wisdom that is plainly 
the first epistle of John, 
and especially the first verse of that epistle, is 


for the arrogation of 


In presenting one more number on the pas- | thought to have been written. 


sages in Acts ii. 27, SI., we proceed with a few 
further ‘ 
REFLECTIONS. 
®. The resurrection of Christ from the dead. | 
is monumental of the truth of Ch ristianityy — | 
This is the grand fact of our religion. Af it 
were a theory, a speculation, a process of me- | 
taphysical reasoning, an abstract persuasion | 
of the thoughts, it might possibly be false, } 
doubtfully true. But it is a matter of fact.— | 
The senses first, and then the hearts ol hun- | 
dreds of human witnesses, took cognizance , 
of it. Their lives and their deaths blend with | 
their words in accomplishing the evident truth 
of their testimony. In matters of facts, in ob- | 
jects of sense, where the eyes could see, the | 
ears could hear, the hands could handle, and | 
the memory identify the person of their risen 
master & previous intimate, the apostles could 
not be deceived; and where no earthly object | 
tempted them to avew these facts, but all 
worldly interests, even those of life, dissuaded, 
they would not deceive others. If their virvue 
were questionable, incredulity alone could 
dowbt theirtestimony. Butif thetr testimony | 
in this matter of fact is valid, then christianity | 
is true :—a conclusion the greatest, perhaps, | 
to which a train of human reasoning ever came | 


} 


with its resalt! future existence then isa di- | 
vine reality, end religion is the supreme good | 
of mom&. 

3. We ought to distinguish between the re- | 
surrection body of Christ, ded his ascension bo- \ 
dy, or that now glorified in heaven. His Sody | 
exiets at this instant as really as his soul ; and 
they are separate nolonger. But that body is 
now imecorruptible, immortal, immaterial, 
‘ spiritual,’ * celestial.’ It foilows that it must | 
have undergone a stupendous change in its | 
constitution. It is now a* glorious body,’ the | 
pattern and the pledge of the glorification of | 
the bodies of his people. The question ts, 
when did it undergo this change? | answer,— 
When he left the vision of the ‘ men of Gali- 
lee,’ from the summit of Mount Olivet, * and | 
a cloud received him out of their sight:’ when 
he ascended into heaven, or at leatt not before 
his ascension. Acts i. 9—I1. 

The fancy of the intangibility of the resur- 
rection body of Christ ; or that after or at his | 
rising from the dead, his body was ul lenes | 
aurae, like thinair, etherial and impalpable, | 
or cognizable only to the senses of sight and | 
bearing ; that material objects were po obsta- | 
cles to his locomotion ; that he cvuld pass | 
through a door without opening it, or through 
a wall or iron casement without removing or | 
dissolving it ; that he wasinerely a corporeal | 
‘apparition of what be had been before cruct- | 
fixion, and that one’s hard could pass through | 


‘the spiritual elements of his external form | 


without resistance, as the globes of ourastron- | 
omy traverse the wastes of ether :—in re- | 
spect to this fancy, this whim of religious lu. | 
pacy, all we can favorably say is, that it has | 
had. its advocates ; and that if it fails to have | 
ascendency in the popular faith of Christians, | 
itis not because genius, and eloquence, and | 
speciosity (i. e. the apparition) of argumenta- | 
tien have been wantiog in their efforts. It is | 
a fancy totally unsupported by one iext in the | 
New Testament. It is a fancy that makes 
dubious and insubstantial much of the most | 
convincing evidence of vur divine Christiani- 
ty. It pours moonshine upoo the **truth and 
soberness” of the well attested fact that Jesus | 
rose, and conversed with his disciples, and ate 
with them, and was felt and ** handled” by | 
them, to whom also he showed ** himself alive 
after his passion by many icfallible proots, | 
being seen of them forty days, and spealng | 
of the things pertaining to the kingdom of | 
Ged.” Actsi. & If the risen Saviour were | 
such an incorporeal sprit, how could sober | 
witnesses identify him, or how would their | 
testimony affect us? It makes a fairy tale of | 
the Gospel, and robes in the ridiculous every | 
one that believes it. But where is the vaunt- 
ed proof of this elfin imagination? It is said, 
his sudden appearance among the closeted disct- 
ples proves it. John xx. 19. I answer, he 
.“eame and stood in the midst” of them in- 
deed ; but the -only miracle here is, that he | 


\ knew. where to find them on that eventful first | 


** Lord’s day,” when he had been raised only 
twelve or fourteen hours, and when they had 
secreted themselves ‘‘ for fear of the Jews.”— 
kt is.truly said, “* when the doors were shut :” 
but it is not said that he entered without open- 
ing at least one of them, nor does the record 
coutain a syllable contrary or extraneous to 
the supposition that he entered unexpectedly 
in the ordinary way! But it is further alle- 
ged that he intimates the intangibility of his 
= in his dehprtation to Mary at the sepal- 
chre, recorded in the same chapter, v. 17., 


seems itself very shadowy; for one I cannot 
discernit. Had he said, touch me not, for I 
am essentially intangible, it would bave been 
to. the point: but who could have seen any 
sense init? Touch me not, fer | am incapa- 
ble of being touched! Take care, do not 
touch ine, for this is absolutely impossible! 
But Jesus assigns a much better reason for | 
the charge—* for 1 am not yet ascended to 


lioiceth.” Psalm xvi. 9. 


souls in their proper nature. 


| and xxviil. 16, with Exod. vi. 2. 3, there 


said, surely JEHOVAH is in this place, 


-and unto Jacob, by the name of EL SHAD- 


my Father ; but go tomy brethren,” &c. It 
may be thus paraphrased :—Mary, forbear the | 
untimely effusion of thy lears of joy ; cease to | 
embrace my feet in the excesses of that devotion | 
that loves much ; Matth. xxvin. 9. 10. ; such 
raptures are unseasonable, nor is there any 
occasion ; other rtunities will be afforded 
relascend; I shail tarry * forty days” before 
4 have you; fly with the tidings to my breth- 
ren; tell them to repair to Galilee where they 
hall see me. according to the engagement 
which I made with them before I suffered. It 
is also recorded elsewhere, Luke xxiv. 31., 
“that “ be vanished out of their sight :” but 
‘this proves nothing, because it suits our suppo- 
sition at leastas wellas any other. He could 
have done (his as easily and as properly before 


* his passion” asmfter it. It might be render- 
ed simply--" he disappeared ” The criginal 


Its believed that the difference may pow 
be traced between the body of Christ as ras- 
ed from the dead, but not transubstantiated, 
not glorified, not withdrawo from among men, 
and his body at or after his ascension becotn- 


‘ing what it now is, by an inconceivable pro- 


cess leating to such a glorious result, impon- 


'derons, celestial, not * flesh and blood,” not 


material, not mortal, but spiritual, ineffably 

perfect, incomparably glorious. pk 
ith. There is here more than an mtimation 

that thesepara e state 1s an imperfect condi- 


tron of existence, as forced, judicial, unnatu- 
ral, privitine, and comparatively undesirable. ; 


The Messiah’s very transient subjection to it, 
is signalized as a privilege, a release, a dis- 
tinction benign, in contrast with others, bis 
brethren, whose sleep must last for ages in the 
dust. That he was not * left” in it, even suf- 
ficiently long to “see corruption,” was pot 
only his honour but his joy —Therefore ny 
‘heart is glad, and my glory (his tongue) re- 


In strictness of speech, to die ts no more 
‘‘ natural” in the divine administration, than 
hanging in our municipal commonwealth. — 
Our bodies were originally as immortal as our 
Sin is the parent 
of death.— Death passed upon all men, for 
that all have sinned.” Romansv. !2. Noris 
the release of the ransomed consurnmated at 
death. Their bodies belong to them, as really 
as theirsouls. They are constituted properly 
of bot. One part of them, however, Is sep- 
arated from them, is imprisoned in the grave, 


is i:glorious in the pollution of the tomb.— | 


Hence, 
5th. <A pert of the felicity, or a character- 


istic of the present state of the blessed, is 
hope—they expect the day of consummation | 
which is on the wing. hen will be their 
perfect triumph, their full release, their frui- 


| Egyptian. 


CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


were accumulating, they were under the 
superintendance of Him “ without w 

even a sparrow canpot fall to the ground.” 
Under such care and direction, the earli- 
er records were so transcribed, incorpor- 


On wearing a Christian name. 

Scipio Africanus bad a son, who bad noth- 
ing of the fatLer but the name,—a coward—a 
dissolute, sorry rake,—the son of one of the 
greatest captains in the world! This soo 


ated, and transmitted, as to be INTELLI- 
GIBLE from generation to generation 
whilst Hebrew was a living language ; | 
and this procedure brought the Hebrew | 
Scriptures, at last, to a state in which 
they might be UNDERSTOOD after the 
ancient Hebrew had ceased to be spoken, 
and in which they will be intelligible even | 
|to the end of time. For if any writings | 
are intelligible at any particular stage of a| 
varying language, such writings, if exten- | 
sive, remain iutelligible when the lan- 
guage itself is dead, as the respective 
words must, generally speaking, occur 80 | 
repeatedly, as to be abundantly illustrated | 
by a comparison of the different passages | 
in which they are found. Thus Divine, 
‘truth, though written with perishable ma- | 
iterials, and inthe vascillating languages of | 
‘mortals, has, nevertheless,’ reached us | 
inot only unimpaired, bat corroborated by 
‘new accessions of proof from the accom- 
plishment of prophecy, and accompanied 
by diversified means of illustration ; and | 
both these auxiliaries of Divine truth, 
have multiplied their aid more and more, 
as the age of miracles has been receding. 

The apparent contradictions, then, will 
at once disappear, if we advert toa very 
simple circumstance: namely, that the 
writer of the book of Genesis, lived after 
God, was called JEHOVAH, and that he 
wrote in the language of his own times, 
and not in a dialect that had, like Wick- 
liff’s English, become antiquated: and, 
consequently, the word Jehovah is not in- 
tended to furnish us with the identical 
word used by the Patriarchs, but it oc- 
curs in connexion with other words where 
the object is to give the sense. That 
this is the true state of the case may be 
seen from Joseph’s language in his first 
interviews with his brethren; for had it 
been the object of the sacred writer to 
record the words actually used, the whole 
of Joseph’s conversation at that period 
must have been written, not in the lan- 
guage of his brethren, but in the ancient 
Thus we read * They knew 
not that Joseph understood them ; for he 
spake anto them by an INTERPRE- 
TER.” Gen. xlii. 23 


tion in the perfection of their entire being.— 
In this the apostie sympathized by anticipa- | 
tion, when he said ‘if by any means [ might) 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead.”—| 
Phillip. iii. 11. Reader, suppose that one of | 
us sbuuld fail of ihat attainment ! 


PHILODEMUS. 


_—_——_ 
Familiar Iilustrations. 
Apparent Contradictions reconciled. 
Incomparing Gen. xxiv. 3, xxvi. 22, 


seems, at first sight, to be a contradiction. 
For, according to the Hebrew, we read in 
the first passage that Jéraham aaid to the 
eldest servant of his house, ‘* I will make 
thee swear by JEHOVAH, the God of 
heaven, andthe God of earth;”—io the 
second passage we are informed that Isuac 
said, ** Now JEHOVAH hath made room 
for as, and we shall be fruitful in the 
land;’’ and in the third passage we read, 
that ** Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and 


and | knew it not ;’*—aad yet in the fourth 
passage it is said, “God spake unto Mo- 
see, and said unto him, | am JEHOVAH: 
ani | appeared unto Abraham, ante Isaac, 


DAI, but by my name JEHOVAH was! 
no’ known to them.” 

In reading the lives of these patriarchs, 
it should, however, be borne in mind that 
they themselves were not the writers. 
For had they been their own biographers, 
and especially if they had written in He- 
brew poetry, the sacred penmen of later 
ages might have transmitted to us Abra- 
ham’s expressions in Abraham's style: 
and their own interwoven phraseology 
would, of course, have been a specimen 
of their own style. - On this principle we 
perceive two styles of the Hebrew of the 
Book of Job. ‘Thus in the more ancient 
style of that book, the words SHADDAI 
and other ancient names of God are used, 
whilst, in the style of the sacred narrator, 
who lived in a laterage, the name JE- 
HOV/.H and Hebrew of later times are 
adopted. On the same principle too, 
there are actually two languages in the 
seventh of Daniel, the introduction being 
written in Hebrew, and Daniel’s dream 
itself in Chaldee, a language which that 
prophet had beenAanught by the command 
of Nebuchadnezzar.* 

It does not, however, appear to have 
been an invariable object of Providence 
to preserve the original distinctions of 
language and idiom: but the less bas oft- 
en given way to the greater. For God’s 
great benevolent maxim has been, 
‘** Write the vision, and make it plaio up- 
on tables, that be may run that readeth 
it.”’f An inflexible adherence tothe di- 
alects of antiquity might, indeed, like the 
pyramids of Egypt, have transmitted to 
posterity whatistraly venerable. But 
what would have been our condition, if 
the scriptares had been as difficult to be 
understood as the Egyptian records !— 
God, however, has not left us thus to sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
For, during the time the Sacred Books 


—_—_ 


* See Daniel i. 4. 


That the sense, and not the words, was 
intended to be conveyed in Genesis, may 
also be shown by a reference to the lan- 
guage spoken at Padan Aram. For we 
should not even have been aware of any 
difference between the Aramitish dialect 
of Laban, and the South-Canaanitish dia- 
lect of Jacob, if some proper name had 
not, like a monumental pillar, transmit- 
ted the identical words to distant genera- 
tions. Thus in Gen. xxxi. 47, we are in- 
formed that the same object that Laban 
called JEGAR SAHADUTH.-A was by 
Jacob denominated GAM-A~-’AD, or, ae- 
cording to the provunciation of Jate times, 
GALEED. 

It is obvious, then, that the Book of 
Genesis is uniformly written in the dialect 
and style of the Inspired Narrator, and 
thus what was foreign or antiquated, was 
expressed by synonymous words. Hence, 
if Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob, used the 
word ON for the same Divine Being, that 
was afterwards called JEHOVAH, the 
laiter name was used: and there was as 
much propriety in thus substituting JE- 
HOVAH for ON, as there is when we 
ourselves express the sayings of 4lfred 
the Great, or of William the Conquerer, in 
words which those monarchs never used. 

That ON had been used in the days of 
the Patriarchs, as a name of the true God, 
is evident trom its being used as a substi- 
tute for EL, God* even in Jacob’s own 
name. For this word JsraEL which 
means @ prince with GOD, is sometimes 
changed into IsraON, or, according to the 
pronunciation with which we are familiar, 
JeshurUN and JesurUN. Thus in Isa. 
xliv. 1, 2, we read, ‘** Now hear,O JA- 
COB my servant, and IsraEL whom | 
have chosen: Thus saith Jehovah that 
made thee, and formed thee from the 
womb, who will help thee: Fear not, O 
JACOB, my servant ; and thou, JesurUN, 
whom I have chosen.” 

With respect to the perpetuation of 
Sacred Truth among the Jews, it is abun- 
dantly evident that some parts of the Old 
Testament were transcribed from earlier 
writings. Thus in Prov. xxv. 1, we read, 
“These are also Proverbs of Solomon; 
which the men of Hezekiah, king of Ju- 
dah, COPIED OUT.” All transcrip- 
tions, however, that affect the Old Testa- 
ment, stand on as solid a basis as the quo- 
tations in the New Testament. For our 
Lord himself gave his hearers to under- 
stand, that the Jewish Scriptures were all 
of Divine authority, and that there was not 
any exception to be made, even with re- 
spect to one jotor tittle of the law. The 
Apostle Pan! also has expressly said, 
* ALL SCRIPTURE is given by IN- 
SPIRATION of GOD.” 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

J. F. 

Bromley, Middiesex. 


_ * For the meaning of El. and the early age 
in which it was used, see the Baptist Maga- 
zine for April last, page 163. 


The Washington (Pa.) Examiner, says that 
three droves of slaves have passed along the 
National Road, within three months. They 


+ Heb. fi. 2. 


were driven down the river, some perhaps a 
far as Louisiana, to be sold. a 


, ther’s picture. 


|who had not the Christian temper, how just 


wore a rif on bis finger, wherein was his fa- 
His life and character were 
so opposite to those of bis father, end so un- 
worthy, that by an act of the senate he was 
commanded to forbear wearing that ring. 
They judged it unfit that he showld have the 
honour to wear the picture of his father, who 
wonld not himself be the resemblance of his 
father’s excellence. 

It is an edict of greater authority than all 
the senates in the world, ** Let him that nam- 
eth the name of ( hrist depart from iniquity.” 
Either part with iniquity or part with the 
name. Were there any power in being that 
could strip every one of the Christian name 


a thing would it be, that these whose wicked- 
ness flatly renounces their Christian baptism, 
should be obliged to fling the name after it, 
and take their rank among heathen. ! 

A Pagan hfe and spirit, and a Christian 
name, area shame to each other. It is one 
way of “taking his name in vain;” it is 
worse; it is throwing his name in the dirt, 
and trampling upon it.— Dr. Grosvenor’s Ser- 
mon on the Christian name. 


From the South. Intelligencer of the 12th. inst. 


The Funeral Sermon, on the Death of the 
Rev. Dr. Fucman, was preached on Thurs- 
day last, by the Rey. Mr. Brantly. Public 
expectation was great respecting this dis- 
course ; and, notwithstanding the weil known | 
talents of the preacher, we had feared too 
much was anticipated; but had more been 
expected there would have been no disappoint- 
meut.--Mr. Branily’s text was from 1 Ties. 
iv. 13— But I would not have you to be ig- 


norant, brethren, concerning them which 
are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others | 
which have no hope.”—-And, although he | 
spoke for nearly two hours, such was the pow- | 
er of his eloquence and the importance of | 
his subject, that not the Jeast weariness was 
manifested by a numerous auditory. As the 
sermon will be published at the unanimous re- 
quest of the Baptist Congegation, we shall 
not attempt to say more of it at present. 

Mrs. Rowe, well known as the success- 
ful instructress at Digah in India, has 
recently rendered herself peculiarly ser- 
viceable in a new department.—The 
Missionary Station at Dignh having been 
deprived of its pastor by death, Mrs. 
Rowe, with the few pious Christian na- 
tive women in her connexion, has contin- 
ued public worship, by reading to the 
people the Scriptures, and praying with 
them alternately. We think itis clear 
that aay one may do good, who has the 


means and a suitable opportunity.—Ch. 
Watchman, 


Every social combjnation to subserve 
any purpose, must be conducted on es- 
tablished principles, or regular plan. 
Where there is no system, there must be 
comparatively litle accomplished. 

What is importaut, in this case to indi- 
viduals, becomes still more important in 
relation to every collective body of indi- 
viduals. The very existence of all such 
bodies, more or less depends on an atten- 
tion to order and method in their appro- 
priate operations. A civil or religious 
compact without system is inconceivable. 


GRAND RIVER MISSION, UPPER CAN. 
ADA. 


Letter from the Rev. Alvin To 
Corresponding Secretar 
Society of the M. E. 
River, Sept. 12, 1825. 

Rev. AND pear str—Having now con- 
cluded my labours in this mission for the 
present conference year, some account 
will be expected by the society of the re- 
sult of our labours, and the state of the 
mission. This duty | most cheerfully per- 
form, as the work of grace this year will 
afford farther evidence of the power of 
the gospel on the mind and manners of one 
of the most savage tribes of Indians in 
this country. It is among the Chippewas 
(Missisaugah tribe) that this reformation 
is going on, though the Mohawks have 
shared this year also inthe revival. The 
commencement of this work is noticed 
in my last, of January 26,* where we 
mentioned the conversion of a Chippewa 
chief, who had pitched his tent at the 
mission house. After the conversion of 
this chief, the Missisaugahs continued to 
come in from the forest, thereby increas- 
ing our public assemblies and the schools. 
It is remarkable how soon the word fas- 
tened on their hearts, even sometimes by 
the first discourse they heard. This to 
us appeared most extraordinary, as they 
were wholly pagan, and the «ost besot- 
ted in drunkenness of all the savage tribes 
in this country. You can scarcely jadge 
the emotion of our hearts when we saw 
their tents spread abroad on the banks of 
the Grand River, for the purpose of hear- 
ing the word of life, and sending their 
children to a Christian school. Our con- 
gregations were now generally crowded 
with native hearers, who listened with 
great attention ; and the work of instruc- 
tion and of awakening continued to pro- 
gress till the campmeeting at Mount Plea- 
sant, 24th June,t when a new impulse 
was given to the revival. The addresses 
of our Indian exhorters on that occasion 
were weighty, well adapted to the occa 
sion, and delivered with a fluency and 
fervour that captivated and astonished the 
whoie assembly. These discourses 
wrought powerfully on the minds of those 
whose prejudices were against attempts 
for the improvement of the natives, and 
had a happy effect on the missionary 
cause generally, During the meeting, 


to the 
of the Missionary 
hurch, dated Grand 


fourteen were ht to Ged, 

whom were several Mohawks, but prin. 
cipally Missisaugohs ; and many more 
returned from the meeting under power- 
ful awakenings. Now conversions at the 
mission house were frequent, the pious 
were strengthened and encouraged in 
their Christian course--their peace was 
like an overflowing river, and they ap. 
peared as happy as they could live. Qh, 
what a day was this! I cannot describe 
it, but it was a time of God's power, The 
Holy Spirit was poured out on ovr assem. 
blies in such effusions, that it appeared: 
like the day of pentecost. Cries of the 
penitents were heard in every part, ang 
shouts of joy and triumph made the neigh- 
bouring woods to resound with praise ! 
In these Indians there is nothing artfyl— 
nv studied affectation : all is simple and: 
natoral— giving vent to their feelings ip, 
artless expressions of sincere devotion. 

The changes wrought in the outward 
deporiment of these Indians are as extra 
ordinary as their devotions are sincere - 
and they are manifested among the most 
respectuble, as well as in those of aban. 
doned lives. Two instances out of many 
| here give you. Among the respectable 
is Jacob, a Mohawk, of good disposition 
and amiable manners. His industry ip 
his way of farming had raised him in his 
worldly circumstances toa mere civilized 
and comfortable mode of living ; and he 
seldom allowed bimeelf to be intoxicated. 
Such was the character of Jacob, that he 
was much esteemed, and thought to be a 
good and very happy man: and so did 
Jacob think of himself, tili he heard the 
tiuths of the gospel in power. He then 
saw himself a sinner : his heart had never 
been changed—had never loved God— 
never worshipped him in spirit and in 
truth. At the campmeeting Jocob found 
peace and returned to his home a happy 
Christian, and. soon after rejoiced in the 
conversion of his wife and two fine daugh- 
ters. Jacob is now much alive to the 
welfare of his people. Before his con- 
version, he looked with indifference on 
the degrading practices of his nation ; but 
he now goes from cabin to cabin, among 
his neighbours, saying, ‘‘ Oh, my breth- 
ren, do not these abominable things. The 
Great Spirit is angry. You must die.— 
Now consider where the wicked man 
must go.” Jacob urges the new birth— 
tells his people, “ We must be born new 
men. Our heart new. His Spirit make 
us new heart. Then oh! much peace 
much joy.’’ Jacob too, is much concerned 
for the rising and future generations of 
his people, and is very importunate for a 
school io his neighbourhood, 

The other I shall name, is a man who 
was so given to drunkenness, that he 
would part with any thing to gratify bis 
thirst tor whiskey. On one occasion he 
offered to sell the only bullock be had to 
obtain whiskey, and because his neighbour 
would not purchase it, he attempted, in a 
rage, to destroy the creature. At another 
time, when he had sold even the clothes 
that were worth any thing, he stole away 
from his wife the few traces of seed corn 
which she had carefully reserved for plan- 
ting.* This he ,offered for whiskey. 
Destitute as they were before, the poor 
woman now thought herself and family 
nearly undone, as this seed wag their hope 
of a future harvest for bread. The corn 
was purchased by one of our friends, and 
privately returned to the afflicted woman. 
When intoxicated, this man was very 
quarrelsome, and in his frays would some- 
times get bruised and scarred in a shoc«- 
ing manner,fand in this plight return to his 
hapless family, destitute of clothing, and 
bearing the description in Mark v, 2, of 
one possessed of devils, and coming from 
the tombs, But what hath God done for 
this poor, degraded sinner! He is alto- 
getherchanged. He is kind to his family, 
leads a praying life, * clothed in his right 
mind, and sitting at the feet of Jesus.” 


As he is now more industrious to make » 
his family comfortable, as well as atten- — 


tive to his religious duties, we hope, 
through grace, that he will continue to 
adorn the gospel he professes. Such are 
the effects of the gospel generally, as very 
much to better the condition of men; 
but to the Indian, particularly, it is the 
promis of the life thal now is: for, in 
stead of lyiag about drunk, filthy and half 
starved, surrounded by children, trained 
by their example for whiskey and the de- 
vil, they bave now become orderly in 
their deportment, attentive to the duties 
of religious worship, observers of the 
Christian sabbath, more neat and cleanly 
in their apparel, and more industrious for 
an honest and comfortable living. An 
active life, however, must not at once be 
expected: like children, they must be 
instructed, and led on by habit, till labour 
becomes natural and familiar. These 
habits the Missisaugahs, since their con- 
version, are much disposed to, and they 
have made application to the government 
for aid in settling on ther lands on the riv- 
er Credit, forthe purpose of civilization. 
To be continued. 
——— 

The inhabitants of the flourishing and. 
rapidly increasing villages of Rochester 
and Buffalo, intend making application to 
the legislature for a city charter for those 
places respectively. The state of pros- 
perity which makes these intended appli- 
cations proper & necessary, is among the 
many fruits of the Canal policy. 
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Christian Secretary. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


After the article in the Secretary relating to the 
President’s Message, was in type, we resolved, in 
consideration of the great importance of that state 
paper, to give it to our readers in the form of a sup- 
plement; and the more so, as many of our readers 
take no political paper, and every reflecting wan is 
desirous to know the state of the Nation, from the 
Chief Magistrate bimself. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR, ef New-York, was cho- 
sen Speaker of the House of Representatives, on 
the second ballot. 

WASHINGTON. Dec. 5, 1825. 

Agreeably to the provision of the Constitution, 
iixing the period for the meeting of Congress, the 
two Houses assembled in their respective Cham- 
bers, in the Capitol, this day,-and commenced the 
First Session of the Nineteenth Congress. 

TUESDAY, December 6. 

The President of the United States transmitted 
this day at 12 o’clock, to both Houses of Congress, 
by the hands of Mr. John Adams, Junior, the fol- 


lowing 
% 
MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives 

IN taking a general survey of the concerns of 
our beloved country, with reference to subjects in- 
teresting to the common welfare, the first senti- 
ment which impresses itself upon the mind, is of 
gratitude tothe Omnipotent Dispenser of all Good, 
or the continuance of the signal blessings of his 
Providence, and especially for that health which, 
to an unusual extent, has prevailed within our bor- 
ders; and for that abundance which, in the vicis- 
situdes of the seasons, has been scattered with pro- 
fusion over our land. Nor ought we less to as- 
cribe to Him the glory, that we are permitted to 
enjoy the bounties of His hand in peace and tranquil- 
ity ; in peace with ali the other nations of the earth, 
ia tranquility among ourselves. There has, indeed, 
rarely been a period in the history of civilized man, 
in which the general condition of the Christian Na- 
tions has been marked so extensively by peace and 
prosperity. Europe, with afew partial and unhap- 
py exceptions, bas enjoyed ten years of peace, 
during which all her Governments, whatever the 
theory of their constitutions may have been, are 
successiully taught to feel that the end of their tn- 
stitution 1s the bappinessof the people, and that the 
exercise of power among men can be justified only 
by the blessings it confers upon those over whom 
it ws extended. 

During the same period, our intercourse with all 
those nations has been pacific and friendly—it so 
continues. Since the cluse of your last session, 
nv material variation has occurred in our relations 
with any oneof them. In the commercial and nayv- 
iwatioa system of Great Britain, important changes 
of musicipal regulations have recently been saie- 
tioned by acts of Parliament, the etfect of which, 
upon the interests of other mations, and particularly 
upon ours, has not yet been fully developed. In 
the recent- renewal of the diplomatic missions on 
both sides, between the two governments, assur- 
ances have been given and received of the contin- 
uance and increase Of that mutual confidence and 
cordiality by which the adjustment of many points 
of difference had already been effected, and which 
affords the surest pledge for the ultimate satisfactory 
adjustment of those which still remain open, or may 
hereafter arise. 

The policy of the United States, in their commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations, has always been 
of the most liberal character. In the mutual ex- 
change of their respective productions, they have 
abstained altogether from probibitions—they have 
interdicted themselves the power of laying taxes 
upon exports, aud whenever they have favored their 
own shipping, by special preferences, or exclusive 
privileges in their own ports, it has been only with 
a view to countervail similar favours and exclusions 
eranted by the nations with whom we have been en- 
eared in trafic, to their own people or shipping, and 
to the disadvantage of ours. Immediately after the 

close of the last war, a proposal was fairly made by 
(he act of Congress of the 3d of March, 1815, to 
allthe maritime nations to lay aside the system of re 
taliating restrictions and exclusions, and to place 
the shipping of both parties to the common trade, 
vn a footing of equality, in respect to the duties of 
tonnage and impost. This offer was partially, and 
successively accepted by Great Britain, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, the Hanseatic Cities, Prussia, 
Sardinia, the Duke of Oldenburg, and Russia. It 
was also adopted, under certain modifications, in our 
late commercial convention with France. And, by 
the actof Congress of 8th January, 124, it has 
received a new confirmation, with all the na- 
tions who had acceded to it, and has been offered 
again to all those who are, or may hereafter be, wil- 
ling to abide in reciprocity by it. But all these reg- 
ulations, whether established by treaty, or by mu- 
nicipa!l enactments, are still subject to one import- 
ant restriction. The remuva! of discriminating du- 
ties of tonnage and of impost, is limited to articles 
of the growth, produce, or manufacture. of the 
country to which the vessel belongs, or to such arti- 
cles as are most usually first shipped from her ports. 
It will deserve the serious consideration of Congress, 
whether even this remnant of restriction may not 
be safely abandoned, and whether the general ten- 
der of equal competition made in the act of Sth 
January, 1024, may not be extended to include ail 
articles of merchandise not probibited, of what 
country soever they may be the produce or manu- 
facture. Propositions to this eff-ct have already 
been made to us by more than one European gov: 
ernment, and itis probable, that if once established 
by legislation or compaet with any distinguished 
maritime State, it would recommend itself by the 
experience of its advantages, to the general acces- 
sion of all 

The Convention of Commerce and Navigation 
between the United States and France, concluded 
on the 24th of June, 1822, was, in the understand- 
ing and intent of both parties, as appears upon its 
face, only a temporary arrangement of the points 
of difference between them, of the most immediate 
and pressing urgency. It was limited, in the first 
instance, to two years, from the tst of October, 1822, 
but with a proviso, that it should further coutinue in 
force, till the conclusion of a general and definite 
treaty of commerce, unless terminated by a notice 
six months in advance, of either of the parties to the 
other. Its operation, so far as it extended, has been 
mutually advantageous ; and it still continues im 
force, by common consent. But it left unadjusted 
several objects of great interest to the citizens and 
subiects of both countries, and particularly @ mass | 


| of claims, to considerable amount, of citizens of the | smallest expense of time, of life, and of treasure, are 
, United States upon the Government of France, of 


among the benefits to be expected from the persever- 
indemnity for property taken or destroyed under | ing deliberations of Congress. 
circumstances of the most aggravated and outrage- Among the unequivoeal indications of our national 
eus character. In the long period during which | prosperity, is the flourishing state of our finances. 
continual and earnest appeals have been made to | The revenues of the present year, from all their prin- 
the equity and magnanimity of France, in behaif| cipal sources, will exceed the unticipations of the last. 
of these claims, their justice has not been, as it The balance in the Treasury, on the first of January 
could not be, denied. It was hoped that the ac- last, was a little short of two millions of dollars, ex- 
cession of a new Sovereign to the t‘irone would |clusive of two millions and a half, being the moiety 
have afforded a favorable opportunity for preseating | of the loan of five millions, authorized by the Act of 
them to the consideration of bis government. They 26th May, 1824. The receipts into the Treasury from 
have been presented and urged, hitherto without ef- | the first of January to the thirtieth of September, ex- 
fect. The repeated and earnest representations of | Clusive of the other moiety of the same loan, are es- 
our Minister at the Court of France. remain as vet | timated at sixteen millions five hundred thousand 
even without an answer. Were the demande of ta- dollars ; and it is expected that those of the current 
tions upon the justice of each other susceptible of quarter will exceed five millions of dollars ; forming 
adjudication by the sentence of an impartial tribu- | an aggregate of receipts of nearly tw enty-two millions 
nal, these to whith 1 new vefer weeld lene cilice tive | independent of the loan, The expenditures of the 
been settled, and adequate indemnity would bave|y°u will not exceed that sum more than two mill- 
“Glee , ; : p00 Ee ions. By those expenditures, nearly eight millions of 
been obtained. 1 here are large — of simi _the principal of the public debt have been discharged. 
lar claims upon the Netherlands, Naples, and Den- | More than a million and a half has been devoted to 
mark. Forthose upon Spain, prior to 1819, indem- ithe debt of gratitude to. the warriors of the Revolu- 
nity was, after many years of patient forbearance, | jig ; a nearly equal sum to the construction of forti- 
obtained, and those upon Sweden have been lately | fications, and the acquisition of ordnance, an. other | 
compromised by a private settlement, in which the! permanent preparatives of national defence; balf a 
claimants themselves have acquiesced. The Gov- | million to the gradual increase of the Navy; an equal | 
ernments of Denmark and of Naples have been re- | sum for purchases of Territory from the Indians, and | 
cently reminded of those yet existing against them ; | payment of annuities to them; and upwards of a | 
nor will any of them be forgotten while a bope | million for objects of Internal lnnprovement, authori- | 
may be indulged of obtaining justice, by the means | zed by special Acts of the last Congress. If we acd 
within the constitutional power of the Executive, and | to these, tour millions of dollars for payment of in- 
without resorting to those measures of self-redress, | terest upon the public debt, there remains a sum of 
which, as well as the time, circumstances and occa- | about seven millions, which have defrayed the whole | 
sion, which may require them, are within the exclu- | expense of the Administration of Government, in its 
sive competency of the Legislature. | Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary Departments, 
It 1s with great satisfaction that I am enabled to | including the support of the Military and Nava! Es- 
bear witness to the Jiberal spirit with which the Ke- Pen. and all the ne na a aa of | 
ublic of Colombia bas made satisfaction for | a Government co-extensive with the Union. 
well-established claims of asimilar character. And! The amount of duties secured on merchandise 
among the documents now communicated to Con- | imported, from the commencement of the year, 
gress, will be distinguished a Treaty of Commerce | is about twenly- live millions and a half; and that 
and Navigation with that Republic, the ratifications | which will accrue durmg the current quarter, is 
of which have been exchanged since the last recess estimated at five millions and a half; trem there 
of the Legislature. The negotiation of similar thirtv-one millions, deducting the drawbacks, esti- 
treaties with all the independent South American | mated at less (han seven millions, a sum exceeding 
States, has been contemplated, and may yet be ac- | twenty-four millions, will consutute the revenue 
complished. The basis of them all, as proposed by the | OF the year; and will exceed the whele expendi. | 
United States, has been laid in two principles, the jtures of the year. The entire amount of public | 
one of entireand unqualified reciprocity ; the other the | debt remamiug due on the first of Janvary next, | 
mutual obligation of the parties to place each other | will be short of eighty-one millions of dollars, 
permanently upon the footing of the most favour: | By an Act of Congress of the 3d of March last, 
ed nation. These principles are, indeed, indispeo- |? loan of twelve millions of dollars was authorized | 
sable to the effectual emancipation of the American | al four and a half percent. or an exchange of stock | 
hemisphere from the thraldom of colonizing monop- to that amount of four and a hall per cent. for a 
olies aud exclusions; an event rapidly realizing in stock of six per cent. to create a fund for extiu 
the progress oi human affairs, and which the resist- | Suishing an equal amount of the public debt, hear- 
ance still opposed in certain parts of Europe to the | '@S 28 tuterest of six per cent. redeemable im 1826. j 
acknowledgement of the Southern American Re- | An account of the measures taken to give eflect to | 
publics as independent States, will, it is believed, } this act will be laid before you by the Secretary of | 
contribute more effectualiy to accemplish. The 
time was, when some of those States might, in their 
anxious desire to obtain arecognition, have accept- 
ed a nominal independence, clogged with burdensome 
conditions, and exclusive commercial privileges 
ranted to the nation from which they have separa- : . 
ood to the disadvantage of all idee. They v1 oh The Act of Congress of the 3d of March last, di- 
now all aware that such concessions to any Europe- recting the Secretary of the Treasur to subscribe, 
an nation, would be incompatible with that independ- | '™ the name and for the use of the United States, 
ence which they have declared and maintained. for one thousand five hundred shares of the capital 


Among the measures which have been suggested a of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
to them by the new relations with one another, | eriekion i has been executed by the actual sub- 
resulting from the recent changes of their condition, | scription for the amount specified, and such other 
is that of assembling, at the Isthmus of Panama, a | Measures have been adopted by that officer, under 
Congress, at which each of them should be repre-| the Act, as the fulfilment of its intentions requires. 
sented, to deliberate upon objects important to the | Ihe latest accounts received of this imporiant un- 
welfare of all. The Republics of Colombia, of | dertaking, authorize the belief that it is in suc- 
Mexico, and of Central America, have already | CO progress. 
deputed Plenipotentiaries to such a meeting, and|' . he payments into the Treasury from proceeds 
they heave invited the United States to be also rep- = the sales of the Public Lands, during the present 


resented there by their ministers. The invitation | 3&2" "ere estimated atone million of dollars) The 
has heen accepted, and ministers on the part of the | actual receipts of the first two quarters have fallen 


has been but partially accomplisbed, it will be for 
the consideration of Congress, whether the power 
iwith which it clotieu the Executive should not be 


and vader what modifications. 


}the Treasury. As theobjee which it bad in view 


ing the undertakings of public improvements, to 
whieh their acquirements at that institution are 
pecuharly adapted. The schcol of Artillery prae- 
tice, established at Fortress Monroe, is well sited 
to the same purpose, and may peed the aid of fur- 
ther legislative provision to the same ead. The 
reports from the various officers at the head of the 
administrative branches of the military service, 
connected with the quartering, clothing, subsist- 
ence, bealth, and pay, of the army, exhibit the as- 
siduous vigilance of those officers in the perform- 
ance of their respective duties, and the faithful ac- 
countability which has pervaded every part of the 
system. 

Our relations with the numercus tribes of. abori- 
ginal natives of this country, scattered over its ex- 
tensive surface, and so dependent, even for their 
existence, upon our power, have been, duriog the 
present year, highly interesting. Ao Act of Con- 
gress of 25th May, 1824, made an appropriation to 
defray the expeuse of making Treaties of trade and 
friendship with the Indian tribes beyond the Missis- 
sippi. An Actof3d March, 1825, authorized Trea- 
ties to be made with the indians for their consent to 
the making of a road from the frontier of Missouri 
io that of New-Mexice. And another Act, of the 
same date, povided for defraying the expenses of 
holding ‘Treaties with the Sioux, Chippeways, Me- 
nomenees, Sauks, exes, Xe. for the purpose of es- 
tablishing boundacies and promoting peace between 
said Tribes. ‘The first and the last objects ef these 


| Acts have been accomplished ; and the second is 


yet 19a process ofexecuotion. The Treaties which, 
since the last Session of Congreas, have been con- 
cluded with the several Tribes, will be laid before 


}the Senate for therr consideration, coaformably to 
‘the Constitution. They comprise large and valua- 


ble acquisitions of Territory; and they secure an 
udjustmentof boundaries, and give pledges of per- 
manent peace between several Tribes which had 
heen long Woemg wars against each other. 

Ou the i2th of February last, a Treaty was sign- 
ed at the ludian Springs, between Commissioners 
appuinted on the part of the United States, and cer- 


'tain chiefs and individuals ef the Creek Nation of 


Indians, whieh was received at the Seat oi Govern- 
meat only a few days before the close of the last 
Session of Congress and of the late Administration, 
The advice and cousent of the Senate was given to 
it, ou the 3d of March, too late tor it to receive the 
ratificauon of the then President of the United 
States: it was ratified op the 7th of March, under 
the unsuspecting impression that it was negotiated 
in good faith, and i the confidence inspired by the 
recommendativus of the Senate. The subsequent 
éransactions in relation to this Treaty will Sovm the 
subject of a separate Message. 

The appropriations wade by Congress, for public 
works. as weil in the construction of fortifications, 
as for purposes of internal improvement, so far as 
they have been expended. have been faithfully ap- 
phed. Their progress has been delayed by the 
waat of suitable officers for superintending them. 
Au increase of both the Corps of Eugineers, Milita- 


renewed at an early day of the present session, ry and Topographical, was recommended by my 


predecessor at the last Session of Congress. The 
reasons upon which thal recommendation was 
founded, subsist in all their foree, and have acquir- 
ed additional urgency since that time. It may also 
be expedient to organize the Topographical Engi- 
neers into a Corps similar to the present establish- 
ment of the Corps of Engineers. The Military 
Academy at West-point, will furnish, from the Ca- 
dets apoually graduated there, officers well qualifi- 
ed for carrying this measure into effect. 

The Board of Engineers for Internal Improve- 
,ment, appointed fer earrying into execution the 
Act of Congress of 30th ot April, 1824, * to procure 
the necessary surveys, plavs, and estimates, on the 
subject of roads and canals,” have been actively 
/engaged im that service from the close of the last 
'Sessron of Congress. They have completed the 
surveys necessary for ascer:aining the practicabili- 


> - ery st fthatsum: it ds not expected that 
oe Pg a . . . |very little short of thats : ot expe ‘ 

United States will be commissioned oe attend ACT the second half of the year wil! be equally produc 
those deliberations, and to take part in them, soj-' J — 7? 

far as may be compatible with that neutrality | tive ; but the income of the year from that source 
lls : which it is neither our intention, nor the |™#Y 90” be safely estimated at a milion and a hall 


. . |The act of Congress of 18th May, 1#24, to provide 
ir » other American States, that we should | ' ; . pty ete ged 
desire of the other ; | for: the extinguishment of the debt due to the Uui- 


depart. Seventh Article of | ted States by ihe purchasers of public lands, was 


The Commissioners under the ; at re 
the Treaty of Ghent have so nearly completed | hmuted, in its operation of relief tothe purchaser, 


their labors, that, by the Report recently receiv- |‘ the tenthof Apribtast. lis effect at the end of 
ed from the agent on the part of the United States, | ee .oerewy ae whick it expired, was to reqece 
here is reason to expect that the commission will | that debt trom ten to seven iminons. ry the ope- 
or parkas at their next session, appointed for ihe | ration of sumtlar prior laws of relief, from and since 
. on ye the ving 'Y alin ta | that of 2d March, 1821, the debt had been reduced, 
ms es = isda local ted to ascertain | fm Upwards of twenty-two millions, toten — It is 
tl « tebsadiion ane tot dabel torrie Pee ee ‘exceedingly desirable that it should be extinguish 
1c s ! € : é al 

the United States, after the close of the late war, 
have met with some difficulty, which has delayed 
their progress in the inquiry. <A reference tas 
been made to the British Governmesat on the sub 
ject, which, it may be hoped, will tend to hasten 
the decision of the Commissioners, cr serve as a 
substitute for it. 

Among the powers specifically granted to Congress 
bv the Constitation, are those of establishing unitorm 
laws on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the 
United States; and of providing for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the Militia, and for governing 
sueh part of them as may be employed in the service 


| }recommend to Congress the revival, for one year 
|more, of the Act of 1S) May, 1824, with such pro 
visional modification 48 may be necessary to guard 


ithe resale of the velynquistied land, The purcha 
,sers of public lands are among the most us ful of 
our fellow citvzens, and, since the system of sales 
| for cash alone has been introdeced, great indul- 
| gence has heen sustiy extended to those who bad 
previously purchased uponcredit. The Jebt which 
had been contracted under the credit sales had be- 
come unwieldy, and its extinction was alike advan- 


of the interests affected by legislation upon these suh- | system of sales, matured, as it bas been, by expe- 
jects, may account for the fact, that, long and often as | rence, and adapted to the exigencies of the times, 
both of them have oceupied the attention, ard ani- | the lands will continue, as they have become. on 
mated (he debates of Congress, no systems have yet | abundant source of revenue ; and when the pledge 
been devised, for fulfilling to the satisfaction of the of them to the publie creditor shall have been re- 
community, the duties prescribed by these grants of deemed by the entire discharge of the national debt, 
power. ‘Toconciliate the claim of the individual citi- | the swelling tide of wealth with which they replen- 
zen to the enjoyment of personal liberty, with the ef- ish the common Treasury may be inade to reflow 
fective obligation of private contracts, is the difficult (im unfailing streams of improvement from the At- 
problem to be solved by a law of Bankruptcy. These | fantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

are objects of the deepest interest to society ; aifect- The condition of the various branches of the pub- 
ing al: that is precious in the existence of multitudes | jic service resorting from the Department of War, 
of persons, many of them in the classes essentially | and their administration during the current year, 
dependent and helpless ; of the age requiring pur- | will be exinbited in the Report from the Secretary 
tere, and of the sex entitled to protection, from the ‘of War, and the accompanying documents here- 
free agency of the parent and the husband. The or- | with, communicated. The organization and disci- 


led altogether ; and to facilitate that consummation, | 


‘the public interests azamet traudulent practices in | 


ty of a Canal from the Chesapeake Bay to the Ohio 
| Kiver, and are preparing a full Report on that sub- 
ject; which, when completed, will be lard before 
;you. ‘Tbe same observation is to be made with re- 
gard to ihe two other objects of national impor- 
}tanee, upon which ihe Board have been occupied ; 
namely, the accomp tshment of a National Road 
‘trom this City to New-Orleans, and the practica- 
tility of uming the waters of Lake Memphrema- 
}gog with Connecticut River, and the mmprovement 
of the natigavon of that River. The surveys have 
i been made, and are nearly completed. he Re- 
port may be expected at ao early perwod during the 
| present Sesston of Congress. 

Tie Acts of Congress of the last Session relative 
to the surveying, marking, or layig out roads in 
ibe Territories of Florida, Arkansas, and Michigan, 
trom Missourn to Mexico, and for the continuation 
of (he Cumberland Road, are, some of them, fully 
'executed, and others in the process of execution. 
Those for completing or commencing fortifications, 
| have been delayed only so far as the Corps of Engi- 
| neers bas been inadequate to furnish officers for the 
| necessary superimtendence of the works. Under 
| (he Act confirming the statutes of Virginia and Ma- 
| ryland, incorporating the Chesapeake and Olsio Ca- 
'ual Company, three Commussioners on the part of 


of the United States. The magnitude anc complexity | tageous tothe purchaser and the public. Under the | the United States have been aprointed for openin 


| books and receiving subseriptiuns, in concert wi 
|a like number of Commissioners appointed on the 
_part of each of those States. A meeting of the 
Commvisstoners bas been postponed to await the de- 
finitive Keport of the Board of Engineers. The 
light-Louses and monuments for the safety of our 
| commerce and mariners , the works fur the security 
_of Plymouth Beach, and for the preservation of the 
ivisads in Boston Harbour, have received the at- 

tention required by the laws relating to those ob- 
“jeets respectively The cont:nuation of the Cum- 
_berland Road, the most important of them all, af- 
| ter surmountieg no inconsiderable difficulty in fix- 
| ing upen the direction of the road, has commenced 
|uoder the most promising auspices, with the im- 
| provements of recent invention in the mode of 


ganization of the Militia is yet more indispensable to pline of the army are effective and satisfactory. To, construction, and with the advantage of a great 


oa mye of the Ag Hs rong bs Bae anon counteract the prevalence of desertion among - 
npn tees we a8 OS ne : se OF peae’> | troops, it bas been suggested to withhold from the 
2 preaceeee pas pomaple by the men r ioe omer of their rer pay, — > 
; : edient ap- 
standing in perpetual panoply of defence, in the pres- aed — ey there Awe Posen = von 
ence of all the other nations of ™ earth. To this among the officers so 1 eh ie att oft havteinee 
end, it would be necessary so to shape its organiza- a> be se 
tion, as to give it a more united and active energy. | a a eects Reo Some Se ee ee 
There are awe for establishing an uniform militin | *" eoke : ied edn oS aeealt aie. 
throughout the United States, and for arming and | Overtake u stiles , e +4 
ipping i rhole body But it is a body of distoca- | airy. The Military Academy at West. Point, un- 
erp ites Soak der bree " | der the restrictions of a severe but paternalsuper- 


ted members, without the vigor of unity, and having |‘ ; 
little of uniformity, but the name. To infuse into | intendende, recommends itself more and more to 


this most important institution the power of which it 
is susceptible, and to make it available for the de- 


fence of the Union, at the shortest notice, and at the » | the public service, farnishes the means of muluply. 


reduction in the comparative cost of the work. 

| The operation of the laws relating to the Revo- 
\Intionary Pensioners may deserve the ‘renewed 
consideration of Congress. The Act of 18th March, 
| 1818, while it made provision for many meritori- 
ous and indigent citizens, who had served in the 
| war of independence, opened a door to numerous 
'abnses and impositions. To remedy this, the Act 
of Ist May, 1820, exacted proofs of absolute indi- 
gence, which many really in’ waut were uvable, 
and all, susceptible of that delicacy which is allied 
tomany virtues, must be deeply reluctant to give. 


the patroage of the Nation; and the number of | The result has been, that some among the least de- 
marinitune offieers which it forms and introduces to | serving heave been rétained, and some’in whom the 


requisiies both of werth and want were eombined, 


oe 
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have been stricken from the liste As the numbers 
of these venerable relics of aa age gone by dimin- 
ish; as the decays of body, 


those that survive, must in the common course of 


nature increase, should not a more liberal portion 
of indulgence be dealt out to them; May not the 
wants, im most instances, be inferred from the de- 
mand, when the service can be duly proved ; and 
may not the last days of buman tmfrmity be spar- 
ed the mortification of purchasing a pittance of re- 
lief only by the exposure of its own necessities: 


t submit to Congress the expediency either of pro- | 


viding for individual cases of this description by 
special epaciment, or of revising the Act of Ist 
May, 1820, with a view to mitigate the mgevur of Its 
exclusions, in favour of persons to whom charity 
now bestowed can scarcely discharge the 
justice. “et 
The ion of the Naval force of the Umion 
in iiestn, has been chiefly employed oo three 
stations: The Mediterranean, the coast of South 
America bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and the 
West-Indies. An occasional cruiser has been sent 
to range along the African shores most guy by 
the traffic of slaves; one armed vessel has been 
stationed ou the coast of our eastern boundary, to 
cruise along the fishing grounds in Hludson’s Bay, 
and on the coast of Labrador; and the first service 
of a new frigate has been pertormed in restoring to 
his native soil, and domestic enjoyments, the vete- 
rap hero whose youthful blood & treasure had freely 
flowed in the cause of our Country’s Independ- 
ence, ’ 
services and sacrifices to the improveine 
fellow-men. The visit of General La fayette, 


ly of tive irigutes. The rules and regulations by which 


it is governed urgently call for revision, and want g 
mind, and estate, of |of a Naval School of Instruction, correspondin g with 


the Military Academy at West Point, for the 
tion of scientific and accomplished officers, is felt with 
daily increasing aggravation. 

The act of Congress of 28th May, 1824, authorizing 
an examination and survey of the harbor of Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, of st. Mary’s, in Georgia, and 
of the coast of Florida, and for other purposes, 
been executed so far as the appropriation would ad- 
mit. ‘hose of the 3d of March last, authorizing the 
establishment of a Navy Yard and Depot on the coast 
of Florida, in the Guif of Mexico, and authorizing the 
building of ten sloops of war, and for other purposes, 
are in the course of execution; for the particulars of 


debt of |whicn, and other objects connected with this De- 


partment, | refer you to the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy herewith communicated. 

A report irom the Postmaster General is also sub- 
mitted, exhibiting the present flourishing condition of 
that department. For the first time for many years, 
the receipts for the year ending on the first of July 
last, exceeded the expenditures during the same pe- 
riod, to the amount of more than forty-five thousand 
dollars. Other tacts equally creditable to the admin 
istration of the Department are, that in two years 


than one huadred and eighty-tive thousand dollars ip 
its pecuniary affairs has been realized; that in the 


has | ers delegated by express terms, in that instrument 


from the first of July, 1823, an improvement of more | 


dy maiured, m the dehberatuions of the last Lou- 
ress, | would suggest the expedi of connect- 
og the agar of a public sbip for the explora- 
tion of whole north-west coast of this conti- 
pent. 

The establishment of an uniform standard of 
weights and measures, was one of the specific ob- 
jects contemplated in the formation of our Consti- 
tution, and to fix that standard was one of the pow- 


to Congress. The governments of Great Britain 
and France have scarcely ceased to be occupied 
with inquiries and speculations on the same sub- 
ject, since the existence of our constitution, and 
with them it has expanded into profound, labori- 
ous,and expensive researches into the figure of 
the earth, and the comparative length of the pen- 
dulum vibrating seconds in various latitudes from 
the Equator to the Pole. These researches have 
resulted in the composition and publication of sev- 
eral works bighly interesting to the cause of sci- 
ence. The experiments are yet in the process of 
performance. Some of them have recently been 
made on our own shores, within the waiis of one of 
ourown Colleges, and partly by one of our own 
fellow-citizens. It would be honourable to our 
country if the sequel of the same experimente 
should be countenanced by the patronage of our 
| government, as they have hitherto been by those of 
France and Gzeat Britain. 

Connected with the establishment of an Univer- 


and whose whole life had been a series of | miles, annually; and that one thousand and forty new erection 0 
at of his | post-otlices bave been established. 


| sume interval the increase of the transportation of the | _ ‘ 
'mail hus exceeded one million Gve bundred thousand | S!ty, or ye from it, might be undertaken the 
an astronomical observatory, with pro- 


It hence appears vision fur the support of an astronomer, to be in 
that under judicious mavagewent, the income from | Constant attendance of observation upon the phe- 


whee you are deliberating fur the beneut vi tuis 
and future ages, in which mortal remains may 
be deposited of him whose spirit hovers over you, 
and listens with delight to every act of the Repre- 
sentatives of his Nation which can tend to exalt 
and adorn his and their Country. 

The constitution under which you are assem- 
bled is a charter of limited powers. After full and 
solemn deliberation upon all or any of the objects, 
which, urged by an irresistible sense of my own 
duty, I have recommended to your attention, 
should you come to the conclusion, that, however 
desirable in themselves, the enactment of laws for 
effecting them would transcend the powers com- 
mitted to you by that venerable instrument which 
we are all bound to support ; let 10 consideration 
induce you to assume the exercise of powers not 
granted to you by the people. But, if the power 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever over the District of Columbia; if the 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the Uni- 
ted States; if the power to regulate commerce 
with foreiga nations and among the several states, 
and with the Indian Tribes ; to fix the standard of 
weights and measures; to establish post- offices 
and post-roads ; to declare war ; to raise and sup- 
port armies ; to provide and maintain a Navy ; to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the Territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and to make all 
laws which shal] be necessary and oroper for carry- 
ing these powers into execution : it these powers 
and others enumerated in the Constitution may be 


a 


: hi If and to our country, | this establishment may be rehed on as fully adequate | pomena of the heavens ; and for the periodical effectually brought into action by laws promotin 
alike honourable to himself a (. |to defray its expenses; and that by the discontinu- | publication of his observations. I is with no feel- | the improvement of Agricalure Cemuetes, and 


i with the most affect. | ' —s 
ore Si = pomeracye techenest on his part, l anes of post-rouds altogether unproductive, others of | Ng of pride, asan American, that the remark may Manufactures, the cultivation and encouragement 
and of unbounded gratitude of this People to him ; More useful character may be opened, till the circu- | be made, that on the comparatively small territori- | of the Mechanic and of the elegant Arts, the ad- 
in return. It will form, hereafter, a pleasing inci- lation of the mail shall keep pace with the spread of | + surface of Europe, there are existing upwards vancement of Literature, and the progress of the 
dent in the annals of our Union, giving to real his- | our population ; and the comforts of friendly corres- | tt "ah; hundred and thirty of these light-houses of Sciences, ornamental & profound, to refrain from 
tory the intense interest of romance, a ud signally | pondence, the exchanges of internal trafic, and the F ve skies ; while throughout the whole American | exercising them for the benefit of the People 
marking the unpurchasable tribute of a great Na- | lights of the periodical press, shall be distributed to emisphere, there is vot one. If we reflect a mo- themselves, would be to hide in the earth the talent 
tion’s sovial affections to the disinterested champion | the remotest corners of the Union, at a charge scarce- ment upon the discoveries, which, in the last four |committed to our charge—would be treachery to 
of the liberties of humankind. ly perceptible to any individual, and without the cost | Centuries, have been made in the physical consti- | the most sacred of trusts. 

The constant maintenance of a small squadron | of a dollar to the public treasury, se pear of the universe, by the means of these) The spirit of improvement is abroad upon the 
ia the Mediterranean is a necessary substitute for! Upon this first occasion of addressing the Legisla- a 8, “¢ of observers stationed in them, shall earth. It stimulates the heart, and sharpens the 
the humiliating alternative of paying tribute fur | ture of the Union, with which I have been honoured, | pr a of their usefulness tu every nation ?— faculties, not of our. fellow-citizens alone, but of 
the security of our commerce in that sea, and for a | in presenting to their view the execution, so far as it | 40d W eae A a year passes over our heads | the nations ef Europe, and of their rulers While 
precarious peace, at the mercy of every caprice of has been effected, of the measures sanctioned by them a ringing some new astronomical discovery dwelling with pleasing satisfaction upon the superior 
four Barbary States, by whom it was liable to be | tor prommouing the mternal Improvement of our coun- rs. cht, which we must fain receive al second hand excellence of our political institutions, let us not be 
violated. An additional motive for keeping a re | trys | cannot close the communication without recom. | —_ urope, are we aot cutting ourselves off from | unmindful that Liberty is Power; that the vation 
spectable force stationed there at this time, ts | mending ty their calm and persevering consideration, | He Means of returning light for light, while we | blessed with the largest portion of liberty, must, in 
found in the maritime war raging between the | the general principle ina more enlarged extent. ‘The es yen observatory nor observer upon our | proportion to its numbers, be the most powerful na- 
Greeks and the Turks; aod in which the neutral | zreat object of toe institution of civil government, is _ A “ewe globe, and the earth revolves 10 perpet- | tion upon earth; and that the tenure of power by 
navigation of this Uniun is always in danger of out- | the unprovement of the condition of those who are Whe bess . our unsearching eyes: man, is, in the moral purposes of his Creator, upon 
rage and depredation. A few instances have occur | parties to the social compact; and no government, in p — * af ars of October, 1791, the first | condition that it shall be exercised to ends of bevefi- 
red of such depredations upon our merchant vessels | whatever form constituted, can accomplish the law- zs — of the United States announced to Con- | cence, to improve the condition of himself and his 
by privateers or pirates wearing the Grecian flag, | ‘ul ends of its institution, but in proportion as it im- | gress ¢ e result of the first enumeration of the in-|fellow-men. While foreign nations, less blessed 
but without real authority from the Greek or any | proves the condition of those over whom it is estab- habitants of this Union, he informed them that the | with that freedom which is power, than ourselves, 
other government. The heroic struggles of the lished. Roads and Canals, by multiplying and facili- returus gave the pleasing assurance that the popu-| are advancing with gigantic strides in the career 
Greeks themselves, in which our warmest sympa- | tating the commvnications and mtercourse between lation of the Uniied States bordered on four mil-|of public improvement, were we to slumber in in- 
thies as freemen and christians have been engaged, | distant regions, and multitudes of men, are among the lions of persons. At the distance of thirty years | dolence, or fold up our arms and proclaim to the 
have continued to be maintained witl vicissitudes | most smportant meaps of improvement. But moral, from that time, the last enumeration, five years | world that we are palsied, by the will of our con~ 
of success adverse and favourable. | political, intellectual improvement, are duties assign- | !uce completed, presented a population bordering | stituents, would it not be to cast away the boun- 

Similar motives have rendered expedient the | ed, by the author of our existence, to social, no less | Upoa ten millions. Perhaps of all the evidences of | ties of Providence, and doom ourselves to perpet- 
keeping of a like force on the coasts of Peru and | than to individual man. For the {ultilinent of those } 4 prosperous and happy condition of human socie-/ual inferiority ? In the course of the year pow 

The irregular and convaisive | duties, governments are invested with power, and to | ‘Y, the rapidity of the increase of population is the | drawing to its close, we have beheld, under the 


Chili on the Pacific. 


character of the war upon the shores, has been ex- | the attainment of the end, the progressive improve- mete unequivocal. But the demonstration of our auspices, and at the expense of one State of this 
tended to the conflicts upon the ocean, An active , ment of the Condition of the goverued, the exercise of,| Prosperity rests not alone upon this indication.— | Union. a new University unfolding its portals to the 
warfare bas been kept up for years with alternate | delegated power, is a duty as sacred and indispensa- | Our commerce, our wealth, and the extent of our | sons of Keience, and holding up the torch of buman 


success, though generally to the advantage of the | Lle, as the usurpation of power rot granted is criminal | territories, have increased in corresponding pro- improvement to eyes that seek the light. We have 


American Patriots. But their naval forces have, 
not always been under the control of (heir own gov- 
eroments. Blockade, unjustifiable upon any ac- 
knowledged principles of iaternational law, have 
beew proclaimed by officers m command; and | 
though disavowed by the supreme authorities, the 

rotection of our owD commerce against them, has 
Some made cause of complaiut aud of erroneous im- 
putations upon some of the must gallant officers of 
our Navy. Complaints equally groundless have 
been made by the commanders ot the Spanish Roy- 
al forces in those seas; but the most effective pro- 
tection to our commerce !ias been the flag, and the 
firmuess of our own commanding officers. The ces- 
sation of the war, by tue complete triumph of the 
Patriot cause, has removed, it 1s Loped, all cause of 
dissention with one party, aad all vestige of force 
ofthe other. But an unsetiled coast of many de- 
grees of latitude, forming a part cl our own territo- 
ry. and a flourishing commerce and fishery, extend- 
ing to the islands of the Pacific and to China, still 
require that the protecting power of the Union 
should be displayed under its flag, as well upon the 
ocean as upon the fand. 

The objects of the W est-India squadron have been, 
to carry into execution the laws tor the suppression 
of the African Slave Trade; for the protection of 


and odious. Among the first, perhaps the very first portions ; and the number of independent commu- seen, under the persevering and enlightened enter- 


ment of seminaries of learning, to prepare for all the 
emergencies of peace aud war,—a national university, | quate to the urgent wants of a still growing com- 
and a military academy. Witb respect to the latter, | Munity. 

had he lived to the present day, in turning his eyes to 
the institution at West Point, he would have enjoyed 


barren. 


had contracted the engagement to contribute her | witb that of our population and commerce, while 
share of mind, of labour and of expense, to the | Within the last ten years a new family of nations, 
improvemeat of those parts of knowledge which | n our own hemisphere, has arisen among the in- 


our commerce against vessels of piratical clarac- 
ter, though bearing commissions from either of the | 
belligerent parties: for its protection against open 

and unequivocal pirates. These objects during the | 


le beyood the reach of individual acquisition ; | babitants of the earth, with whorn our intercourse, 
and particularly te geographical and astronomical | commercial and political, would of itself furnish 
scieuce. Looking back to the history only of the | occupation to ap active and industrious Depart- 
half century since the declaration of our inde-| ment. The constitution of the Judiciary, experi- 


instrument for the improvement ot the condition of | D/ties associated in our Federaj Union, has, since | prise of another State, the waters of our western 
men, 1s knowledge ; and to the acquisition of much of | that time, nearly doubled. The legislative repre- | Lakes mingled with those of the ocean. If under- 
the knowledge adapted to the wants, the comforts and | seatation of the States and people, in the two|takings like these have been accomplished in the 
enjoy meuts of human iife, public institutions and sem- Houses of Congress, has grown with the growth compass of a few years, by the «uthority of single 
| inaries of Jearning are essential. So convinced of this of their constituent bodies. The house which then members of ovr Confederation, can we, the Repre- 
was the first of my predecessors in this office, now | consisted of 65 members, now numbers upwards of | centative Authorities of the whole Union fall be. 
first in the memory, as living, he was first in the hearts |two bundred. The Senate which consisted of | jind our fellow-servants in the exercise of the trust 
of our country, that once and again in his addresses to | twenty-six members, has now forty-eight. But | oommitted tous for the benefit of our common sove 
the Congresses, with whom he co-operated in the pub- | ‘he Executive, and still more the Judiciary De- reign, by the accomplishmeat of works important 
lic service, he earnestly recommended the establish-| partments, are yet in a great measure confined to|tg the whole, and to which neither the authority 

their primitive organization, and are now not ade- | nor the resources of any one State ean be adequate’ 


Finally, fellow-citizens, 1} shall await with cheer- 


, : ing ho and faithful co-operation, the resu't of 
The naval armaments which at an early period aie p> terri assured that, without encroach- 
| forced themselves upon the necessities of the Un ing upon the powers reserved to the authorities of 
the gratification of bis most- earnest wishes. But, in | ion, soon led to the establishment of a Department the respective States, or to the People, you will, 
surveying the city which has been honoured with his | Of the Navy. But the Departments of Foreign! with a due sense of your obligations to your coun- 
uame, he would have seen the spot of earth which he | Affairs, and of the Interior, which, early after the try, and of the high responsibilities weighing upon 
had destmed and bequeathed to the use and benefit of | formation of the government had been united in yourselves, give efficacy to the means committed to 
his country, as the site for an university, stil] bare and | OD€, continue so united at this time, to the unques- | yoy for the common good. And may He who 
: tionable detriment of the public service. The | searches the hearts of the children of men prosper 

Io assuming her station among the civilized na- | Multiplication of our relations with the nations your exertions to secure the blessings of peace, and 
tious of the earth, it would seem that our country | aod governments of the old world, has kept pace promote the highest welfare of our country. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
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present year have been accomplished. more «ff ctu, pendence, and observing the geverous emulation mental and imperfect as it was, even in the inian- -9 v4 ) , 
ally than at apy former period. ‘Tue African Stave) with which the goveroments of France, Great- | CY of our existing government, is yet more inade- INSU RAN © E CO MI ANY ’ 


Trade bas long been excluded from the use of our | Britain, and Russia, have devoted the genius, the | quate to the administration of national justice at | Having been duly organized, are now ready to 
flag ; and if some few citizens of our country have | intelligence, the treasures of their respective na-| our present maturity. Nine years have elapsed| receive proposals jor FIRE and MARINE 
continued to set the laws of the Union, as weli as, tions, to the common improvement of the species | since a predecessor in this office, now not thelast,| INSURANCE, at their office in State- 
those of Nature and Humanity, at defiance, by per: | in these branches of science, is it pot incumbent | the citizen who perhaps, of all others thro’out the! Street, a few doors west of Front-Street. 

severing in (hat aborninable traffic, it hus beeu only | apou us to inquire, whether we are not bound by | Union, contributed most to the formation and es-| Tass Institution was incorporated by the 
by sheltering themselves under the banners of vih-! ubligations of ahigh and honourable character, to tablishment of our constitution, in his valedictory | Legislature of this state at their last session, 
er nations, less earnest for the total extinction of contribute our portion of evergy and exertion, to | address to Congress immediately preceding his re- | for the purpose of effecting Fire and Marine 
the trade than ours. The irregular privateers! the common stock? The voyages of discovery, | tirement from public life, urgently recommended | Insurance. Its capilalis ONE HUNDRED 
have, within the lasi year, been ina great measure | prosecuted in the course of that time, at the ex- | the revision of the Judiciary, and the establish-| AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLAKs, 
banished from those seas; and the pirates for| peuse of those nations, have not only redounded | ment of an additional Executive Department.— | with liberty to increase the same to Hair A 


mouths past appear to have been almost entirely | to thei glory, but to the improvement of buman | The exigences of the public service, and its una-| Micxion or Dott ars. The first named sum 
We have been partakers of that im- | voidable deficiencies, as now in exercise, bave ad- | isall paid in or secured, and the whole amount 
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swept away, from the borders and the shores of the knowledge. 


two Spanish islands in those regions. The active, | 
rsevering, and unremitted energy of Captain, 
arrington, and of the otlicers and men under his | 
command, on that trying and perilous service, have | 


proveimeut, and owefor it a sacred debt, not only | ded yearly cumulative weight to the considerations | ( 


$150,000) is vested in Bank Funds, Mortga- 


of gratitude, but of equal or proportional exertion | presented by him as persuasive to the measure; | ges and approved endorsed notes; all which, 
in the same common cause. Of the cost of these | and in recommending it to your deliberations, [am|on the shortest notice, could be converted 
undertakings, if the mere expenditures of outfit, | happy to have the influence of his high authority, | into Cash and appropriated to the payment of 


been crowned with signal success, aod are entiiled| equipment, and completion of the expeditions, 
to the approbation of their country. But experi- | were to be considered the only charges, it would 
ence has shown, that not even a temporary suspen- | be unworthy of a great and generous nation to 
sioo or relaxation from assiiuily can be indulged | take a second thought. One hundred expeditions 
on that station, without re-producing pices ahd | of circumuavigatioa, like those of Cook and La 
murder in all their horrors; nor is it probable that) Perouse, would aot burden the exchequer of the 
for years to come, our immensely valuable com-  oation fitting them out, so much as the ways and 
merce in those seas can navigate in security, with-, means of defraymwg a single campaign in war.— 
out the steady continuance of an armed force devo- | But if we take into the account the lives of those 
ted to its protection. ' benefactors of mankiod, of which their services 


in aid of the undoubting convictions of my own | losses. 


experience. 


The Directors pledge themselves to issue 


he laws relating to th. administration of the! policies on as favourable terms as any other 
Patent Office are deserving of much consideration, | Office in the United States; and by fairness 


and, perhaps, susceptible of some improvement. | a 


nd liberality in conducting the business of 


The grant of power to regulate the action of Con- | the Company, they expect to gain the confi- 


gress on this subject, has specified both the end to| d 
be attained, and the means by which it is to be 


ence of the public. 
The following gentlemenare Directors ef 


effected. To promote the progress of science and | this Company. 


useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors | Solomon Porter 


It were indeed @ vain and dangerous illusion to he- | 
lieve, that in the present or probable condition of | 
human society, a commerce so extensiv. and so rich | 
as ours could exist and be pursued in safeiy, without | 
the continual support of a military marine; the only | 
arm by which the power of this confederacy can be | 
estimated or felt by foreign nations, and the only 
standing military force which can never be dangerous 
to our own liberties at home. A permanent navs!| 
peace establishment, therefore, adapted to our preacat | 


condition, and adaptable to that gigantic growth | ject of internal improvements, upon a view thus | coveries ? 


with which the nation is advancing in its career, is 
among the subjects which have already occupied the 
foresight of the last Congress, and which will deserve 
your serious deliberations. Our Navy, commenced 
at an early period of our present political organiza- 
tion, upon a scale commensurate with the inciprent 
energies, the scanty resources, and the comparative 
® indigence of our infancy, was even then found adequate 
to cope with all the powers of Barbary, save the first, 
and With one of the principal maritime powers of Eu- 

At a period of further advancement, but with 
little accession of strength, it not only sustained with 
honor the most unequal of conflicts, but covered itself 
and our country with unfading glory. But it is only 
since the close of the late war, that by the number 
and force of the ships of which it was composed, it 
could deserve the name of a Navy. Yet it retains 
nearly the same organization as when it consisted on- 


in the cause of their species were the purchase, | and inventors the exclusive right to their respec- | Jeremiah Brown, 
how shall the cost of these heroic enterprises be | tive writings and discoveries. If an honest pride | Wm. W. Ellsworth, 
estimated? And what compensation can be made | might be indulged in the reflection, that on the} Merrick W. Chapin, 
io them, or to their countries for them? Is it not | records of that office are already found inventions, | James B. Hosmer, 


by bearing them in affectionate remembrance ? Is | the usefulness of which has scarcely been trans- 
it not still more by itmitating their example? by | cended in the annals of human ingenuity, would 
enabling couvirymen of our own to pursue the | not its exultation be allayed by the inquiry, wheth- 
same career, and to hazard their lives in the same | er the laws have effectually insured to the inventors 


Nathan Morgan, 
Henry Hudson, 
Roderick Terry, 
Edward Watkinson, 
James H. Wells, 
Charles S. Phelps. 

WM. W. ELLSWORTH, Presideng. 
Tomas C. Perkins, Secretary. 
Hartford,July 7, 1825. 25tf 


cause? the reward destined to them by the Constitution, 
In inviting the attention of Congress to the sub- | even a limited term of exclusive right to their dis- 


enlarged, it 1s not my design to recommend the! On the 24th of December, 1799, it was resolved 
equipment of an expedition for circumpavigatiog | by Congress that a marble monnment should be 
the globe for purposes of scientific research and | erected by the United States in the Capitol, at the 
inquiry. Wehave objects of useful investigation | City of Washington ; that the family of General 
nearer home, and to which our cares may be more | Washington should be requested to permit his body 
beneficially applied. The interior of our own | to be deposited under it, and that the monument 
territories bas yet been very imperfectly explored. | be so designed as to commemorate the great events 
Our coasts along many degrees of latitude upon | of his military and political life. In reminding 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, though much fre- | Congress of this resolution, and that the monu- 
quented by our spirited commercial navigators, ment contemplated by it remains yet without exe- 
have been barely visited by our public ships. The | cution, I shall 

River of the West, first fully discovered and navi- | works in the Capitol are approaching to comple- 
gated by a countryman of our own, still bears the | tion : That the consent of the family desired by 
name of the shipin which he ascended its waters, | the resolution was requested and obtained. That 
aad claims the protection of our armed national | a monument has been recently erected in this city, 
flag at its mouth. With the establishment of a/ at the expense of the Nation, over the remains of 
military post there, or at some other point of that | another distinguished Patriot of the Revolution ; 
coast, recommended by iny predecessor, and alrea- | and that a spot has been reserved within the walls 


ford, is appointed Surveyor. 
capacity willbe recognized as the acts of the 


ZETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WILL receive proposals for Insurance a- 


gainst loss or damage by fire, every day in the 
week (except Sunday) at their office in Mor- 
_ xchange Coffee-House, State Street, in 


artford, Connecticut. 
i> DANIEL ST. JOHN, Esq. of said Hart- 
is acts im that 


indulge only the remarks, that the ee ee AS K. BRACR. President 


Isaac Perxans, Secretary. . 


BOOK & JOB 
PRINTING 
At this Office. 
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